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THE WEEK. 


Our official instalments of military news are 
shrinking into the trifling records of captures of non- 
combatants, cattle, sheep, and ford. A _ Reuter’s 
telegram sent from Cradock on Saturday announced a 
mishap to the Midland Mounted Rifles, of whom sixty- 
six were taken prisoners at Waterkloof on the previous 
Thursday as the result of an ambush, and the same 
agency published a telegram on Friday announcing 
that the Boers had made an unsuccessful attack on 
Richmond. The Government tells us nothing. 


WE print the full text of a letter addressed by 
Lord Ripon to the Leeds Mercury last week : 

“TI have just been reading Miss Emily Hobhouse’s 

report on the so-called refugee camps in South Africa, and 

I am filled with shame that such things as are there 


described should be possible in a country under British 
administration. 

“This is no political question; it has nothing to do with 
the justice or injustice of the war; it is a question of the 
fair fame of our country, and of the reputation for manliness, 
to say nothing of chivalry, of our people. 

“Miss Hobhouse is an unimpeachable witness, writing 
with the utmost fairness, and giving credit, where credit is 
due, to the officers who have the management of these 
camps. Speaking generally, it is not the men but the system 
which is to be blamed. 


‘For that system no condemnation is too strong. It is 
cruelin the present, and inconceivably foolish in regard to 
the future. We now know it in all its details; if we allow 
it to continue, the full responsibility will be ours. One 
strong word from the British people will sweep the whole 
thing away. Have we the courage to speak it ?” 

Miss Hobhouse held a very successful meeting at 
Oxford on Tuesday, with Sir William Markby in the 
chair. She disposed of a number of disingenuous 
apologies that have appeared in the Imperialist Press, 
pointing out that there were scarcely any cases in which 
women came voluntarily to the camps she had visited, 
that the Boer women was as scrupulously clean as her 
own country women in Cornwall, and that the high death- 
rate in the camps where measles were prevalent was 
chiefly due to the fact that the children could not be 
taken care of in the convalescent stage. She asked that 
the strong report the doctors had prepared on the sub- 
ject should be laid on the table of the House of Commons. 
She spoke from her own experience of the kindliness of 
many private soldiers who had relieved the distress of 
women and children out of their own inadequate rations. 
Mr. Joshua Rowntree, who isalso recently returned from 
South Africa, spoke at Manchester last week, and 
pointed out, in a studiously moderate description of 
life in the camps, that English honour was intimately 
concerned in the reform of a state of things that had 
prompted an appeal to foreign charity. Mr. Lloyd- 
George, to whom is due the credit of taking the 
first step in the matter of the differential rations in the 
addressed an enthusiastic meeting on Wednesday, at 
Canning Town, and an emphatic resolution condemning 
farm-burning and the camp system, and declaring that 


‘‘ any terms of peace which do not include the offer of 
free self-government are a flagrant breach of the moral 
law which is binding upon nations as well as upon 
individuals” was adopted, on Thursday, wit ..two dis- 
sentient votes by a special meeting of the Provincial 
Assembly of Presbyterian and Unitarian congregations 
of Lancashire and Cheshire. 


Mr. Botton KiNG deserves the fullest credit for 
the courageous campaign he has fought in the Strat- 
ford Division. He had to encounter a great many 
obstacles. Mr. Asquith’s unfortunate speech was 
greedily seized upon by the Conservatives, who openly 
claimed Mr. Asquith as a supporter of the Govern- 
ment, an impression which it would have been well 
if the late Home Secretary could have removed 
by addressing a letter to Mr. Bolton King. The 
Liberal candidate, however, contrived to keep the 
party intact though it is a distinct disappointment 
that the Conservative majority should have been main- 
tained. The tactics of Mr. Foster’s supporters have 
earned for the constituency an unenviable notoriety. 
The Conservative candidate might have been expected 
to do something to check the well-dressed ruffians of 
his party, who contrived to establish a reign of terror 
in Stratford itself. Perhaps it is something that he did 
not follow the examples of Mr. Jesse Collings and a 
certain Colonel Slaney, who apparently acts as a kind 
of travelling buffoon for his party, and encourage the 
rioters. Mr. Bolton King has an unusually intimate 
experience of social problems; he is a convinced 
follower of Mr. Gladstone, and he stands for all the 
better traditions of English public life. We hope the 
consciousness that his brave resistance to the physical 
force party has been watched with admiration by 
Liberals all over the country may be some compensa- 
tion. to him for the disappointment of the election 
result. 


' In the Budget discussion on Monday Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman, when challenged by Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach to propose an alternative to the sugar 
duty, suggested that ‘‘something might be done to 
lay hands upon a large part of the increase in value of 
licensed houses.” Mr. Sydney Buxton, earlier in the 
debate, had suggested that the liquor trade could stand 
further taxation, ‘‘at least, in the form of a large 
licensing duty on public-houses”; but this is, we 
believe, the first time that the lea:ler of the Liberal 
party has urged this important fiscal reform. Sir 
Michael’s reply was distinctly favourable, although he 
advanced one strange objection : 


“ Anyone who looked into the matter would find that the 
scale of license duties was au anomalous scale, and one 
which required readjustment.” 


But the Chancellor went on to suggest that the 
increased tax would strengthen the vested interest of 
the liquor trade. If that were so we could count on the 
co-operation of the Licensed Victuullers’ Gasette. But 
it seems unfortunate that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should confuse so simple a matter as the equali- 
sation or increase of the license duties with the more 
difficult problem of licensing reform, And, although 
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there might possibly be some small point in the objec- 
tion, if it were proposed to add 25 per cent. to the 


duties, as was done sixty years ago, no such objection | 


can apply to the ‘‘adjustment of an anomaly,” by 
putting the rich houses on a level with the poor. At 
present 

100 houses at £16 pay £800 a year 

10 » » £160 ” £300 ” ” 

I ” ” £1,600 ” £60 ” ” 

The proposal aims, to begin with, at nothing more than 
an equalisation of these charges. 


Our opinion that the war expenditure (now 
officially declared by Mr. Brodrick to be ‘ about” 
1} millions a week) is a grave menace to property and 
vested interests, received a remarkable illustration on 
Tuesday.- During the debate on the coal duties Mr. 
McKenna moved as an amendment that one-fourth of 
the duty should be paid by the landlord or royalty 
owner. After a lively discussion, in which Mr. Fenwick 
stated that royalty rents amount to £6,000,000 
annually, and Mr. Shaw that the royalty owner or 
landlord is the only person in the trade who is let off, the 
amendment was negatived by only twenty-eight votes. 
This was a severe blow to the Government, and when the 
pressure of the war begins to be a little more felt the 
landlords in town and country will find themselves 
viewed by the taxpayer with more and more hungry 
eyes, until at last he plunges his hand into their 
pockets. The Liberal party would have had to wait 
for years before its measure for taxing royalties and 
ground rents could have been carried but for the 
expenditure involved in this war and the burdens 
entailed by this expenditure. It is evident that the 
owners of mines royalties and ground rents in 
England will have to pay heavily for their support of 
the magnates of the Rand. The coal duty is not going 
to bz very lucrative. The loss to the Exchequer 
through the exemption of existing contracts is supposed 
to be £650,000, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
made on Tuesday yet another concession by himself 
moving an amendment to provide that a rebate of the 
duty should be allowed on any coal, or {uel containing 
coal, the value of which (free on board) is proved not 
to exceed six shillings a ton. 


In his speech on Wednesday to the bankers and 
merchants of the City, Sir M. Hicks-Beach took the 
opportunity of preaching economy in the home of its 
opponents. He explained to the Lord Mayor and his 
fellow ‘‘ patriots” that when, ‘‘ apart from the war, the 
ordinary increase of expenditure goes beyond the 
normal increase of the revenue,” the situation was 
extremely serious. Sir Michael also deplored ‘‘ the 
readiness of the House of Commons to impose on the 
public purse new burdens for all sorts of objects,” and 
urged that taxpayers should exercise some influence 
with their representatives to check this indiscriminate 
extravagance.. Equally salutary were the Chancellor's 
remarks on the professional expert : 


‘He is always cocksure—(laughter)—he always differs 
from another expert, he is always expensive, and he is not 
infallible.” 

Sir Michael went on to remind his hearers of the 
causes which have given us our great resources : 

“What are those causes? Why, surely this—a wise 
fiscal and commercial policy, — very light taxation 
for many years on the people at large, and. therefore 
developing and encouraging our industry and ovr commerce 
to an extent which has been impossible in any European 
nation. Now I have had from time to time cause to attempt 
humbly to warn my fellow-countrymen of the possible 
dangers of greatly increased expenditure by this country.” 


On Tuesday the Echo published a special number 
to inaugurate the new régime. After several changes the 
paper has now been firmly established with a well- 
defined social and national policy. The Echo, in Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s words, will ‘‘ take for its dominant 
purpose the mitigation of the war-spirit,” will advocate 


a conciliatory diplomacy, and will point out that the 
strength of the Empire is best preserved by an un- 
grudging recognition of the rights of other nations. 
As its foreign policy is anti-Imperialist, so its home 
policy will be anti-capitalist ; it supports municipal 
enterprise and democratic education, and is strongly 
opposed to conscription. A more detailed exposition 
of this policy may, we think, be found in the inter- 
esting series of Cambridge essays, recently pub- 
lished under the title of Zhe Heart of the Empire. 
Many eminent Liberals and Nonconformists, among 
whom are Lord Aberdeen, Dr. Fairbairn, Mr. Bryce, 
and Mr. Courtney, have expressed their hearty ap- 
proval of the Echo’s views; and Professor Marshall, 
who is, we believe, a Unionist, but an opponent of the 
war, writing as an economist rather than a politician, 
urges the 
“need of a paper which shall seek to guard a truly 
Democratic education against attacks, whether in the front 
or on a flank; and shall show that such education is not 
only most precious in itself, but also the most important 
economic asset in the possession of those countries whose 


rate of progress has increased faster than that of England 
during the last generation.” 


On Tuesday the Duke of Bedford delivered an 
attack on Mr. Brodrick’s Army Scheme, and moved 
‘‘that the terms now offered to recruits are not 
sufficient.” He exposed the meanness and folly of the 
present system which promises the soldier a shilling a 
day and gives him sixpence, with the natural result 
that the ‘‘men” enlisted are boys, and the boys useless. 
Possibly the Duke exaggerated when he said that there 
were 90,000 boys in the Army who were unfit for service 
in South Africa; but there it cannot be doubted that 
the absurdly low rate of pay causes considerable waste. 
That the age, height, and strength standards are 
ignored every day by recruiting sergeants is an open 
secret ; but itis not so well known that these weedy 
youths cost the nation £60 a year each, and render no 
services in return. M. de Bloch has shown that the 
value of an army depends, not on its numbers, but 
on its efficiency. At the least, our men should get the 
‘*clear shilling.” 


E1GHT months have now passed since the guarry- 
men of Bethesda came out on strike to assert the 
right of combination. With a pitience which few 
Englishmen would have shown, the Welsh quarrymen 
bore without retaliating the invasion, unprovoked and 
unnecessary, of police and soldiers, who had been 
summoned to put down disturbances which were 
never likely to break out. During these months the 
once happy and prosperous village has been sinking 
to financial ruin, a ruin which the small shopkeeper 
shares, as a true Welshman will, with the quarry- 
man. What was the cause of this suffering? Only 
the refusal of Lord Penrhyn to treat with the duly 
elected representatives of his workmen! There is 
no demand for increased wages or shorter hours— 
the usual causes of a strike in England. All that 
the men ask is a right which was long ago conceded 
to English trade unionists. Lord Penrhyn, in the 
true spirit of aristocratic intolerance which inspired 
the ‘‘ancen regime” and produced the Revolution, 
replies that he will do what he likes with his own. 
To admit such a contention would be to repeal 
the Factory Acts, disband our army of inspectors, 
and return to the era of mill-wrecking and yeomanry 
charges. Strangely enough this present Government 
passed a Labour Conciliation Act five years ago, which 
was specially designed, we were told, to terminate 
such disputes. What has the President of the Board 
of Trade attempted to do, and where is his report ? 


Tue Light Railways Bill came on for the second 
reading on Thursday. The bill, which only affects 
Great Britain, provides for the continuance of the 
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powers of the Light Railway Commissioners, which 
expire under the principal Act on December 31 next, 
for another five years. The bill obeys the general 
tendency of the day in providing for greater expendi- 
ture than its predecessor. Thus it allows for another 
paid commissioner with a salary of £1,000 per annum, 
and substitutes three-quarters for one quarter of a 
million as the limit of the amount which may be 
expended for the purpose of special advances under 
Section 5 of the principal Act. These special advances 
may be partly made as loans, but in the majority of 
cases they are made as free grants. We believe that it 
has been found very hard for the Commission to over- 
take the amount of work that has fallen to them. 
This may justify the appointment of another paid com- 
missioner. Of the quarter of a million set apart for 
special advances under the principal Act, about 
4£;181,000 has been promised or assigned by the 
Treasury to various schemes. It would hardly be 
gathered from Mr. Weir’s complaints that Scotland 
had received nearly half of this sum. These figures 
notwithstanding, he maintains, with some support of 
facts, that the Act has been a dead letter in the croft- 
ing counties. Probably there is something to be 
said for making the conditions, under which the special 
advances are made for schemes affecting these coun- 
ties, similar to those laid down in the Irish Light 
Railway Acts. 


SoME concern has been caused in Savoy by an 
announcement that the French Government cuntem- 
plates abolishing the old Court of Appeal at Chambéry 
on the ground that it has very few cases in the year to 
deal with. A strong protest has been made in the 
most serious Paris newspapers against the proposed 
change, which would remove, they allege, a highly- 
prized provincial institution, guaranteed, at least 
‘implicitly, under treaty with the kingdom of Italy by 
Napoleon III. in 1860, when France annexed with the 
consent of the inhabitants the two departments which 
now form one of the most devoted corners of the 
Republican territory. 


As everyone expected, the French Senate has 
passed the Associations Bill and sent it back to the 
Chamber with some slight modifications, in spite of the 

_eloquent protests of the Father of the Constitution, 
and of the Count de Maillé, representing the reactionary 
party. This important bill disposed of, the senators, 
sitting once more as a High Court ot Justice, have dis- 
posed in three days of the case of Count de Lur-Saluces, 
accused of conspiring against the Republic. Having 

. decided to take this nobleman’s part in the famous plot 
seriously, the High Court could not possibly avoid con- 
victing this open enemy of the country’s political insti- 
tutions. M. de Lur-Saluces goes back into exile for 
five years, The French public has taken only a languid 
interest in these belated proceedings, which establish 
beyond a doubt the complete independence of the two 
revolutionary attempts — the elaborate but quite 
negligible plot of the militant Royalists, and the gro- 
tesquely abortive freak of M. Dérouléde, the head- 
strong but transparently honest champion of the 
plébiscite,whose efforts to make people take his coup de 
‘éte seriously have at all events made manifest the 
irreducible differences between his Republican adhe- 
rents and the party of the Duke d'Orléans, which the 
Government at first affected to confuse. 


Tue Cretans are a quick-witted race, and they 
must have derived a good deal of quiet amusement 


from the alarm which their intentions are causing to — 


the old fogeys of Europe. The Zimes is evidently in 
some concern, lest they should really perpetrate a coup 
@ état and declare their union with Greece. It is quite 
probable that an event of this sort might be the spark 
to the Balkan powder-barrel, and those who regard 
the intolerable status guo as something worth main- 


the 


functions as High Commissioner. 


_atmosphere it is quite natural that we 








taining may well feel trepidation. A rearrangement 
would shatter none of our faith in the providential 
order of the universe. The uncertain element in the 
Cretan situation is the attitude of Prince George. 
He has already committed himself irreparably to 
movement for union. He visited all the 
capitals of Europe in the interests of this agita- 
tion, and though his suggestions apparently met 
with a very cold reception, he still adhered to the 
popular cause. He has made speeches in this sense, 
and he took the very pronounced course of presenting 
to the Consuls of the Powers‘the petition drawn up by 
the Assembly. He has repeatedly declared that unless 
the Powers can permit the union, he must resign his 
If this threat is to 
be taken seriously, there are undoubtedly rocks ahead. 
It would be quite impossible to find an acceptable suc- 
cessor to.this Greek Prince, and on the day he resigns 
union would be an accomplished fact. 


But Prince George, it may be, merely bowed to a 
popular storm, and he may very well take the course 
which rumour now ascribes to him. He has only to 
turn to the Cretans andsay ‘‘Gentlemen, I have done 
my best. We must for the time being accept the will 
of Europe. Let us wait for another three years.” Such 
a procedure would, of course, put his popularity to a 
severe test. But he is a young man with many natural 
gifts, a pleasing exterior, a gift of oratory, and some 
inherited talent for the royal trade. This solution 
would, we believe, be the best for all parties, and in 
the long run when the union for which Crete has worked 
patiently and zealously during the past eighty years 
does come about we join with the 77mes in hoping that 
it may be in the form of Home Rule. 


It is a little difficult to understand the reasons for 
the acute interest which Rome and Vienna are now 
displaying in the question of Albania. It is true that 
some quasi-educated Albanians are talking about 
autonomy. By that they merely mean to say that even 
the shadow of Turkish control annoys them. Any 
real self-government for these mountaineers 
—one-third Catholic, one-third Orthodox, one- 
third Moslem, and all of them untutored barbarians 
—is a .suggestion too ludicrous for serious 
discussion. Like the Cyclops, every Albanian is a law 
unto himself,and this is the only autonomy that is 
possible. It is a system that is eminently unsatis- 
factory for his neighbours, the unarmed Servian 
population of the plains. So long as a remnant of 


‘these unhappy people remains unmassacred there will 


always be an argument for the occupation of 
Albania by some stronger Power. Perhaps Austria 
might succeed. We fear that Italy, with her record 
of disaster in Abyssinia, would fail. She covets the 
task (1) because she is strongly anti-Turkish, (2) be- 
cause she must control the Adriatic and have some 
commerce with Albania, (3) because the great Crispi is 
by blood and race an Albanian. That is an odd 
reason. It has sufficed, however, to sow a good deal 
of distrust between Austria and Italy. In such an 
should read 
about secret treaties and covert agreements. 


Tue Deutschland, of the Hamburg - American 


“line, which last year beat the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
‘ Grosse of the North German Lloyd for the Atlantic 


steaming record, established last week a new 
record, having attained an average speed of 23°38 
knots, whereby she was enabled to shorten her previous 
best time on the southern route by twenty-five 
minutes. We do not believe much in record-break- 


‘ing, but it is of no little significance all the same 


that we have no merchant steamer capable of 
attaining such a speed as even the slower of 
these German vessels, and that we are apparently 
quite content with second place. 
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THE BANKRUPTCY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


ORD SALISBURY, whose cynical aphorisms 
are become almost his solitary contributions 
to political discussion, remarked on Wednesday that 
it was easier to get his foltowers into Parliament than 
to get them away from the dinner table. It would be 
difficult to find a truer or a more illuminating com- 
mentary on the present position of politics. If the 
local Imperialists decide to contest elections under 
conditions that virtually amount to a suspension of the 
Constitution, if rioters unembarrassed when not 
reinforced by the police, prevent Liberal can- 
didates from ever addressing a meeting in the 
principal towns, if a Minister is sent from 
Downing-street to encourage this ruffianly violence, 
and Conservative members hawk round the con- 
stituencies slanders they dare not whisper in Parliament, 
Lord Salisbury may win a good many elections and 
collect a good many respectable mediocrities at 
Westminster. As far as he is concerned, the matter 
ends there, and he cannot make out why everybody 
else does not regard with his own genial indifference 
the lifeless and listless condition of his party in the 
House of Commons. Inaction is to him the breath and 
nourishment of political life. His party managers 
agree in welcoming mediocrity as the primary qualifi- 
cation for a useful member, and in excluding men of 
initiative and intelligence. But they see there is a point 
at which apathy—a condition of health as long as it 
merely extends to political issues—becomes dangerous. 
That point is nearly reached when Unionist members 
do not care enough what becomes of their Government 
to take the trouble to vote in divisions, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer only defeats an amend- 
ment to the Budget by a majority of 28. It 
is not surprising in such circumstances that the 
Government Press loses its temper both with the 
leader and the rank and file of the party, that every- 
body begins to rate everybody else, and that Lord 
Salisbury alone preserves the imperturbable serenity of 
a masterly indifference. 

Yet there is nothing astonishing in the anemic 
condition of the Unionist party. What is there in the 
record or the behaviour of the Government to stir the 
blood or to command the respect of any following, 
however undistinguished? The Session is within a few 
weeks of its close. The Budget is not yet disposed of ; 
there is a large and fantastic Army Scheme to be dis- 
cussed and carried through its later stages, and for 
some time the Government were deliberating whether the 
r'sxs of abandoning the Education Bill or those of pro- 
ceeding with it were the more formidable. A more 
inglorious situation for a powerful Ministry can 
scarcely be imagined. We were told seven years ago 
that the Unionist party, avoiding the ambitious 
poticies and revolutionary schemes which had 
consumed the energies of the last Liberal Govern- 
ment, would apply itself to the undistracted and 
conscientious pursuit of substantial, practicable, and 
salutary reforms. Of one of their schemes, the provi- 
sien for old-age pensions, a Select Committee, a divided 


Cabinet, and a ruinous war have made short work. 
But there were other enterprises which cannot be 
ruled out on the plea that the war has diverted the 
necessary resources. Licensing reform figured impres- 


‘ sively on the original Unionist programme ; and to-day 


Lord Salisbury is so far from welcoming any new 
proposals, however moderate in character, that he is 
indignant that the Statute Book contains any restrictions 
at all on the free sale of liquor, On Thursday Mr. 
Balfour announced that he would withdraw the chief 
Government measure, an announcement that is either 
a spontaneous acknowledgment of incapacity or a 
reluctant compliment to the power of the Opposition. 
This announcement is particularly welcome, for the 
only device the Government know for carrying their 
measures is the device of cramping discussion within 
the narrowest limits and meeting criticism by the 
merest partisan appeals to the rank and _ file. 
Matters reached a head when a principal Govern- 
ment paper had to acknowledge that the Army 
Scheme would most certainly have been defeated if the 
vote on it had been taken on its merits. As far as 
South Africa is concerned the Government are without 
policy or knowledge. Their only defence of their posi- 
tion consists in personal attacks that are not often 
dignified or in good taste on their political opponents, 
and the repetition of threadbare apologies and the 
hoarse formulas of a discredited loyalism. If their party 
is listless it is because the Government are without any 
mastery of the realities in South Africa and without the 
energy and initiative to take in hand a single great 
problem at home. The whole moral fabric of the party 
is crumbling from dry rot. 

Lord Salisbury uses the weakness of the Opposi- 
tion as an excuse for the languor of his followers. 
Liberals are entitled to argue that the bank- 
ruptcy of the party in power places the Opposition 
under a paramount obligation to act strenuously 
and persistently. It is idle to pretend that the 
Opposition can do nothing. They have already, 
acting without unity or concentration, compelled 
the Government to abandon certain dishonourable 
practices that had been brought to light. We 
believe that on the greatest question of the hour, 
as Lord Ripon has called the question of the camps, 
they can compel the Government to revise its policy 
and get rid of a scandalous system. The new cam- 
paign to which the Liberal Leader has summoned 
his party will be conducted against a Government 
whose weakness is the byword of its own Press. 
We argued last week that it is not only Liberals 
who disapproved of the original policy professed 
by the Government who can consistently join this 
new campaign. Mr. Russell Rea, in an admirable letter 
printed in the Daily News of Monday, maintained 
that the ‘‘main stream” of the party would insist on 
the reform or the abolition of the camps. Mr. Rea writes 
as a Liberal who, whilst thinking the original grounds 
of our quarrel were just, condemns and repudiates an 
unnecessary war, and wishes to see Crown Colony 
government limited to the Rand. There is a great 
task before the Opposition, and it would be criminal to 
waste any of its strength in trivial quarrels and personal 
controversy. If any Liberals cannot join in the cam- 
paign they must stand aside. But we are confident that 
the great mass of the Opposition will agree with Lord 
Ripon in giving a strenuous support to their leader, A 
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little courage in Parliament will shape and invigorate 
the growing forces of moral indignation and political 
mistrust. If that courage is lacking, those forces will 
be disunited, sporadic, and at half power. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION AND 
GRANTS-IN-AID OF RATES, 


HE three Agricultural Rates Acts for England and 
Scotland, the grant to Irish landlords in con- 
nection with the Local Government (Ireland) Act, and 
the passing in 189y of an Act to relieve the Anglican 
clergy of half their tithe rates have at least done some 
good, for they have made inevitable a revision, and, 
let us hope, a radical reform of tlie system of grants-in- 
aid. With the issue of the Final Report, or 
rather Reports, of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation, the controversy, which has been since 
1896 in a_ state of suspended animation, is at 
length revived and restored to full political vigour. 
We have in half-a-dozen blue volumes (which may be 
purchased at about fourteenpence per lb. avoirdupois) 
most of the relevant facts and most of the relevant 
theories, and most of the relevant prejudices ready to 
hand. 

The present law of rating and the history of grants- 
in-aid have been fully and fairly set forth by Sir 
Edward Hamilton. The revenues of local authorities— 
that is to say, the sources from which the expenditure 
of local authorities is defrayed— fall under three heads : 

1. The profits of municipalised undertakings such 
as gas, tramways, ferries, and the rents of municipal 
property. 

2. Rates; ¢.c., direct imposts levied by local authori- 
ties upon occupiers of rateable property, in proportion 
to its annual value, within their districts. 


‘It may be said,” to quote from p. 98 of the final 
report by Sir E. Hamilton and Sir G. Murray, ‘‘ that 
all properties which cannot be moved, and which thus 
admit of being localised, are liable to be assessed to 
local rates.” 


‘For a long time it was a moot point whether some 
classes of ‘personal property’ did or did not fall within the 
law relating to liability to rates. Though the Courts never 
authorised the assessment of personal property that was not 
local, visible, and productive, yet the controversy was acute, 
and it mainly took place in connection with ‘ stock-in-trade.’ 
The point was made the subject of legislation in 1840, when 
an Act (3 & 4 Vict., c. 89) was passed for one year, ex- 
pressly exempting stock-in-trade and other movable pro- 
perty from the Poor Rate. That Act has since only been 

ept in force by the annual Expiring Laws Continuance 

Act. It seems, however, almost a truism that property 
which can be moved about from place to place cannot be 
localised, and thus cannot, without great difficulty and 
without great anomalies, be made the subject of a local 
tax.” 


No one who has any practical acquaintance with the 
principles and machinery of rating would make him- 
self responsible for a proposal to rate moveables. The 
rating of moveables would involve a most odious inqui- 
sition. Every house would have to be visited by a local 
valuer, and a price would be set upon your beds and 
your books, your chairs and your carpets. Fancy 
appealing to the Assessment Committee to reduce the 


valuation of your First Edition of Dickens, your Chip- 


pendale chair, or your grandfather's clock! What 
pitiful struggles between pride and poverty, if the 
Editor of the Spectator carried his bill for rating 
moveables! Besides, apart from the rate for the relief 
of the poor, which is a hereditary burden upon the 
Church and the land, rates are usually not onerous 
but beneficial. Roads and sewers, public gardens, 
free libraries, and waterworks are made and 
maintained out of the rates. By these services 
the value of property is enhanced. Reduce the 
efficiency of these services and lower the rates, and the 
owners of land and houses will soon see their rentals 
diminishing. But such a policy will not affect the value 
of your pictures and your carpets, your old oak or your 
Editio Princeps. That is why Adam Smith, the 
founder of the science of political economy, and all 
his true disciples have insisted that ground rents are 
a most proper subject of taxation. ‘* Nothing can be 
more reasonable,” writes Adam Smith in the second 
chapter of his fifth book, ‘‘than that a fund which 
owes its existence to the good government of the State 
should be taxed peculiarly, or should contribute some- 
thing more than the greater part of other funds towards 
the support of that government.” The ‘‘ separate 
report on urban rating and site values”* rightly 
insists upon this principle of benefit. ‘‘ We have no 
doubt,” they say, ‘‘ that the scheme should be confined 
to urban districts, in a non-technical sense of the words, 
and to land which has received the large increase of 
value which is associated with a dense population 
and the execution of the great services of urban 
local government.” It is pleasant to find a 
member of a Tory Cabinet in substantial agreement 
with Adam Smith. Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s signa- 
ture at p. 176 of this blue book is indeed a tribute to 
the genius of financial reform. In less than three- 
quarters of a century Smith’s JVealth of Nations 
converted a Tory Minister to Free Trade. I!t has 
required only a century and a quarter to convert a Tory 
Minister to the rating of ground values. 

If the direct rating of site values in the towns is the 
main reform by which we hope to lighten the burden 
upon ratepaying occupiers in the towns, there is no 
reason why a somewhat similar plan should not be 
carried out in the country. In his best days Mr. 
Goschen was a stalwart champion of the Scotch plan 
of dividing rates between the owner and the occupier. 
By the Agricultural Rates Acts agricultural land is 
relieved of half its rates, and the deficit is paid 
nominally from the personal estate duty, really out of 
the Exchequer—i.e., from the pockets of those who 
pay income-tax, eat sugar, smoke, drink tea and 
alcohol, &c. Let us see whether there is either sense 
or justice in this particular grant-in-aid. It is 
obviously based upon the assumption that country 
districts are uniformly poor and urban districts 
uniformly rich, and especially that the rural parts 
of the kingdom are more heavily rated in propor- 
tion to their rateable values than the towns. In 
the first place, it may be pointed out that if the country 
districts are poor, agriculture must be depressed. And 
if agriculture is depressed all the market towns which 
depend upon it must also be depressed. Yet these towns 





* Pp. 153-176 of the Final Report of the Royal Commission 
ou Local Taxation. 
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have to contribute to the relief. Secondly, the average 
price of corn since 1896 has been more than five 
shillings higher than in the two years which preceded 
the passing of the Agricultural Rates Act. Now, 
the gross relief given under the Rates Act, even if it 
were fairly distributed, would only be equivalent to a 
rise of one shilling in the price of corn. But the grant 
is not fairly distributed. 

When questioned by the Royal Commission upon 
the principle of the Agricultural Rates Act, Captain 
Pretyman (surely a friendly witness) replied: ‘‘ No, 
I cannot say that I think it is entirely satisfactory, 
because the relief is given to the land which is best 
able to bear the burden—that gets the most relief ; and 
the land which is least able to bear the burden gets the 
least relief. That is inseparable from that form of 
relief, and that is one of the reasons, I suppose, why 
it was made only temporary.” 

Mr. Sancroft Holmes, a great Norfolk agricul- 
turist, described Mr. Chaplin’s pet measure as an Act 
which ‘‘gives the minimum of help where most is 
wanted.” In order to illustrate these shrewd com- 
ments, Sir Edward Hamilton and Sir George Murray 
proceed to show (on p. 119 of the Final Reports) by 
actual figures the inequality and anomaly of the 
present system of allocating grants-in-aid, and the 
enormous injustice superimposed upon these anomalies 
and inequalities by the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896. 
Let me first explain that before the Agricultural Rates 
Act the relief given by Parliament (¢.e., by the tax- 
payer) to the local ratepayer had taken three forms : 

1. Services such as prisons had been transferred 
from local to national administration. 

2. Annual sums were voted by Parliament to 
Services (such as education) administered by local 
authorities, usually on condition that certain standards 
of efficiency should be attained. 

3. Assigned Revenues. In 1888 Mr. Goschen sub- 
stituted for many of the direct grants-in-aid another 
system. He assigned the proceeds of certain taxes, 
which were supposed to be local in character, to local 
purposes, and caused the money so diverted from the 
Exchequer to be handed over to a separate account, 
called the Local Taxation Account. 

In 1890 ‘‘ Whisky Money” was added to the As- 
signed Revenues, and in 1896, by the Agricultural 
Rates Act, an additional grant was made for a period 
of five years from the Estate Duty to the Local Taxa- 
tion Account. So that nominally, at least, the Agri- 
cultural Rates Grant is an addition to Mr. Goschen’s 
scheme of assigned revenues. The amounts paid to 
the Local Taxation Account for England and Wales 
in the years 1898-9, the assigned ‘revenues, and the 
Acts of Parliament by which they were assigned may 
now be given briefly in tabular form : 


1. Under Local Government Act, 1888 (51 and 52 
Vict. c. 41): 





(a) Local Taxation License Duties £3)432,686 
(6) Share of Estate Duty grant 2,117,438 
| 5,550,124 
2. Under Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act, 
1890 (53 Vict. a 8): 
Beer and Spirit Surtaxes 1,197,355 
£6,747,479 
3. Under Agricultural Rates Act, 1896 (59 and 60 
Vict. c. 16): 
Fixed grant out of the Estate Duty a nie 1,333,433 
Total whi wis £8,080,912 


Having seen how the money flowed into this reser- 
voir (the Local Taxation Account), let us see next how it 
flowed out in the same year. In other words, let us see 
how the money was distributed, by giving the issues 
out of the Account in the same year : 





1. To the Cattle Pleuro-pneumonia Account £62,000 
2. To the receiver of the Metropolitan 
Police: — 
(a) For police superannuation £150,000 
(6) For other police expenditure ... 687,000 
iN Say 837,000 
3. To the County and Borough Police Authorities 
for superannuation purposes... ok aie 150,000 
4. To the Exchequer for Costs of Revising Barristers, 
Cost of Election Petitions, &c. ... “oe sha 13,c00 
5. Lo the ‘““Exchequer Contribution Accounts” of 
Counties and County Boroughs ; 5:710,000 
“i £6,772,000 
6. To various Local Authorities to meet the 
deficiency in the produce of their rates arising 
from the one-half exemption of Agricultural 
Land ... Mon vn ve ‘sin om 1,332,000 
Total £ 8,104,000 


Thus the ground is cleared for the discussion of two 
financial questions, each of the utmost practical interest 
and importance : 


1. The finance of assigned revenues, z.e., of Mr. 
Goschen's scheme (a) as proposed, and (d) as carried. 

2. The finance of the Agricultural Rates Act, 1896 
and of the measures which depend upon and terminate 
with it. 


The first question is acutely treated by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, Sir Edward Hamilton, and Sir George 
Murray. The two last-named Commissioners submit the 
second to avery searching test from which the rural land- 
lord emerges a sturdy beggar withoutashred ofargument 
or plausibility on his back. After speaking of the pay- 
ments made out of the assigned revenues for specific 
services, which are ‘‘founded on an intelligible prin- 
ciple and chosen with care,” the Commissioners con- 
tinue (p. 117) : 


“ Similar discrimination is not to be found in the case of 
the grants with which we have next to deal—the payments 
made from the local taxation account under the Agricultural 
Rates Act, 1896. Their amount ‘was simply fixed at one- 
half of the amount of all rates levied off agricultural] land in 
1895-6 except those to which land was already assessed at 
less than one-half and except special land drainage rates 
and the like. : 

‘ “ The grants have the advantage of being fixed in amount, 
but they fail to satisfy the principles which should, in our 
opinion, regulate the grant of publicmoney. They are given 
without any central control and are not appropriated to 
specific services. Moreover, though they may have redressed 
the rating inequalities between the agriculturist and his 
manufacturing, trading, or residential neighbonr in the same 
rating area, yet they did nothing to rectify the disparity of 
rates in different rating areas. Indeed, there may be two fields 
side by side, similar in every respect, but situated in two 
Unions, in which the rates vaty as much as from 4d. to 
1s. 6d. in the £. Under the Agricultural Rates Act, one 
field would be left with a rate of 9d. in the £ and the other 
with a rate of 2d. in the £, no matter what the character of 
the Poor Law administration or the needs of the two Unions 
may be. It seems difficult to defend such inequalities, and 
they were be preg brought to our notice by several repre- 
sentatives of the agricultural interest, who maintained the 
general view that the agriculturist deserved and required 
some relief.” 


I should like to know what the ratepayers of 
county boroughs like Leeds and Oldham and Cardiff 
will have to say when they learn how they are treated 
in comparison with rich counties like Westmorland 
and Rutland, where there is practically no pauperism 
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and no serious local burden. From the revenues 
assigned in 1888 and 1890 Rutland got 6s. 8d. per 
inhabitant, Westmorland 5s. 7d., Leeds 2s. 1od., 
Cardiff 3s. 5d., and Oldham 2s. 7d. These three 
county boroughs got nothing, or practically nothing, 
under the Agricultural Rates Act of 1896, but Rutland 
got 3s. 6d. more, and Westmorland 2s. 3d. Thus 
Rutland gets altogether from the taxpayer (under the 
head of assigned revenues) ros. 2d. per inhabitant, 
while Oldham has to be content with 2s. 7d., and Leeds 
with 2s. 10d. But, say the two Commissioners, “ The 
results are still more striking if the resources of the 
different areas are compared ” : 


“The full rateable value of Rutland or Westmorland is 
of course very high in proportion to population; and it may 
be considered to be excessive as a measure of ability. 
Accordingly, in order not to overstate the case we take 
‘assessable value’ as defined by the Agricultural Rates Act, 
7.¢., rateable value after deducting half the value of agricul- 
tural land. Even on this test, Rutland still is more than 
twice as rich as Oldham—that is to say, if a local service 
costs 1s. per inhabitant alike in Rutland and Oldhan, it will 
need a rate of almost 4d. in Oldham, and only 13d. in Rut- 
land, even when agricultural land is rated at a half. Not- 
withstanding this disparity in ability, Oldham only receives 
help to the extent of 2s. 7d. per inhabitant, while Rutland 
receives 6s. 8d., or more than twice as much.” 


I venture to think that it will be extremely awkward 
at the next election for any member of an urban con- 
stituency who votes for the continuation of all this 
fiscal injustice. The iniquity and absurdity involved 
in Agricultural Rates Acts have at last been unveiled 
by a Royal Commission, and the only policy the 
Government has is the policy of renewal. 


F. W. H. 





THE STATE OF THE CAMPS, 


ISS HOBHOUSE may be congratulated on a 
striking success. One of the first results of 
her action in publishing the report to her committee has 
been an appeal for funds to help the women and chil- 
dren in the camps from the Victoria League. It is 
an appeal from a number of ladies of fashion who have 
been impressed by the revelations of the distress and 
suffering that explain the horrifying statistics of 
mortality in these camps. The Victoria League, 
unlike the South African Women and Children’s Com- 
mittee, which is a non-political body, is so far party in 
its character that it represents “‘many people ” who were 
unable to contribute to the fund of the older committee 
on the ground that some of the members of that com- 
mittee disapproved of the war. Miss Hobhouse’s 
triumph is therefore particularly complete. She has 
carried conviction to supporters of the Government, 
and they have issued the appeal with the sanction of 
Mr. Brodrick. As Miss Hobhouse was especially 
anxious to enlist British sympathy, quite independently 
of party distinctions, in the cause of these unhappy 
and destitute women and children, she could not have 
excited a more gratifying response. 
We hope this immediate and signal success will 
encourage Miss Hobhouse in a campaign in which she 


has encountered unexpected obstacles. One of these 
obstacles is the ignorance of the 77mes and other news- 
papers, which has made them lend themselves to a 
particularly disreputable move. Our own readers know 
something about Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr. His career is 
not one of those memories that most men cherish, 
for personal disgrace and misconduct are unwel- 
come topics for public discussion. But Mr. Adrian 
Hofmeyr persists in forcing himself on the public 
notice in a manner that makes it impossible to ignore 
his antecedents. Mr. Adrian Hofmeyr was formerly a 
minister of the Dutch Reformed Church. He was 
expelled from that Church because of immoral conduct, 
which was aggravated by the fact that he was a 
married man, and that the unhappy woman whom 
he disgraced was a teacher in his own Sunday-school, 
But this proved to be only the beginning of a new 
career, and the unfrocked clergyman soon blossomed 
into a roving diplomatist. It is one of the misfortunes 
of political convulsions that a certain amount of the 
moral sediment of a country frequently finds its way 
into most inappropriate places. The credulous Sir 
Alfred Milner was captivated by Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
personal charms and by his strong sympathy with the 
loyalist party. He employed him as a tutor, and 
finally gave him an appointment with a salary of £50 a 
month. Fortunately Mr. Pirie called the attention of the 
Government to the character of their latest agent, and 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s services to the Empire were apparently 
dispensed with. These facts were public property, and 
therefore it was rather astonishing to find that the 
Times had given the hospitality of its columns to Mr. 
Hofmeyr as though he were a credible and trust+ 
worthy person. It was known, indeed, that Mr. 
Hofmeyr had represented himself as a special corre- 
spondent of that paper, but he had also made a positive 
statement of fact about himself which General Baden- 
Powell had roundly coatradicted, so that the public had 
to choose between supposing that Mr. Hofmeyr had 
on this occasion spoken the truth, and supposing that 
the Zimes on this occasion had avoided its earlier 
mistake of employing the most unsuitable characters 
in all Africa as correspondents. Mr. Hofmeyr in 
this letter stated that the women of the camps had 
attributed certain statements to Miss Hobhouse. 
Nobody who knew his history would have cared a 
button what he chose to say about anything. But to 
the general amazement the editor of the Z/mes called 
on Miss Hobhouse for an explanation, so that Miss 
Hobhouse, whom Lord Ripon had described as an 
‘‘unimpeachable witness,” and. to whose trust- 
worthiness Mr. Asquith had publicly testified, was 
expected to notice the statements of such a 
character as Mr. Hofmeyr. The Pall Mall Gasette 
followed in the steps of the Z/mes, and actually 
argued that Mr. Hofmeyr was to be believed in prefe- 
rence to Miss Hobhouse. We can only assume that 
Mr. Buckle and Sir Douglas Straight or Mr. Astor know 
nothing of Mr. Hofmeyr’s history, for no gentleman 
could have intentionally offered such a gross insult to 
Miss Hobhouse. But what is to be said of editors who 
are so grotesquely ill-informed on matters that have 
been raised in Parliament that they actually parade as 
a credible witness a minister who has been unfrocked 
for immorality, who, after taking public money to 
assist in the subjugation of his race, talks hypocriti- 
cally of his love for them, and who has been directly 
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proved a liar by one of our Generals? That such aman 
should pose as an impartial and responsible witness is 
an impudent audacity, an audacity which has indeed 
been justified by the astonishing carelessness of two 
London editors. But his letter to the Zimes raises an 
important question. For apparently Mr. Hofmeyr 
was allowed to visit as a political agent camps from 
which persons engaged on a philanthropic mission 
were excluded. The Westminster Gazette asks very 
pertinently whether there are any relations at this 
moment between the Government and Mr. Hofmeyr. 
His return to London, it will be noticed, was coincident 
with Lord Milner’s. 

Another obstacle that has been put in Miss Hob- 
house’s way is due to the violence of the Imperialist 
mobs. The Imperialist Press has worked the metro- 
polis into such a condition that neither the manager of 
Queen’s Hall nor the trustees of Westminster Park 
Chapel dared to take the risks of a public non- 
political meeting with an English lady as speaker 
and an English Bishop in the chair. We wonder 
what the Zimes would have said if such a 
situation had arisen in Paris during the Dreyfus 
affair or in Johannesburg three years ago? The 


temper and the methods of the Imperialist papers are well 
illustrated by the pride which many of them openly take 
in announcing that the police have warned the pro- 
prietors of a particular hall against letting it, and that 
a meeting has been abandoned. By that temper and 
those methods the Imperialist Press succeeded in 
preventing the holding of the first meeting that had 


been arranged in London. These incendiary editors 
know very well the truth of what the Master of 
Balliol said on Tuesday, that if the nation was 
allowed to know the facts the camp system would 
be stopped. That the nation should not understand 
the problem without instruction is scarcely sur- 
prising, seeing that Lord Crewe has been obliged to 
dissipate in a trenchant letter to the Zimes a childish 
confusion of which Lord Hugh Cecil was the victim. 
What is known of the facts from mere statistics? 
Mr. Brodrick said last week there had béen 80 deaths 
in the Johannesburg camp during May, a rate of over 
300 per thousand in the year. He said there had been 
336 deaths in the Transvaal camps, and that their 
population was 37,939, or a death-rate of nearly 110 per 
thousand in the year. And the anonymous corre- 
spondent of the Zzmes, in an article designed to give the 
brightest side of the picture, puts the death-rate in the 
Orange Free State camps at 11€ per thousand and in 
the Bloemfontein camp at 383 per thousand in the year ! 
These figures mean, as the Manchester Guardian points 
out, that the average rate of mortality throughout the 
Orange Free State camps is considerably more than 
twice the rate of mortality from all causes in our army. 
No wonder Lord Ripon has declared that the questions 
raised by Miss Hobhouse’s report are ‘‘by far the 
gravest before the country at the moment, because 
they deeply concern the honour and the good name of 
our people, and that at any cost the evils she describes 
must be stopped.” We cannot believe that the mass 
of the nation is so indifferent to its good name as to 
allow the violence and savagery of a section of the 
population, largely metic in character, to interfere 
with the mission Miss Hobhouse has undertaken in 
defence of our reputation and for the succour of this 
destitute and stricken community of non-combatants, 


THE WAR OFFICE. 


T is unfortunate that the Committee appointed to 
inquire into War Office organisation should 
have been started on their labours with their hands to 
a great extent tied by the warning inserted in the 
terms of reference, that they were not to suggest a 
disturbance of the distribution of responsibility settled 
by the Order in Council of March 7, 1899. This limita- 
tion, they complain, precluded the consideration of any 
organic changes in the constitution of the War Office. 
And organic changes in constitution appear from the 
Committee’s report to be exactly what the War Office 
wants. As they point out, the War Office, instead 
of being constructed like other organic bodies at 
one time and of one piece, has been built up by succes- 
sive stages of several pieces imperfectly joined together. 
No wonder that the whole machine is cumbrous 


‘and inefficient ; that it moves slowly and with effort, 


and even at times seems to present a complete sus- 
pension of activity. It is questionable whether any 
amount of tinkering will convert this shapeless 
leviathan into a sound and smoothly-workiug body. 
The process which occurs as most likely to produce 
this result is that by which, according to Mr. Gilbert, a 
heavy dragoon is manufactured : 


“ Take of these elements all that is possible ; 
Melt them all down in a pipkin or crucible, 
Set them to simmer and take off the scum, 
And a Heavy Dragoon is the residuum.” 


Presumably a thorough reorganisation of a 
Government Department is a labour of Hercules which 
no one under the rank of a demi-god would venture to 
undertake, or, rather, it is a work of barbarism which 
would rouse the remnants of a conscience even in the 
most callous Philistine. To destroy such a venerable 
collection of precedents as the War Office must con- 
tain and to start with a clean sheet could only be com- 
pared, in the official mind, to clearing the Forum of 
Rome for building operations. Precedents, indeed, 
are responsible for almost all the delay and much of 
the apparent imbecility in official decisions, and yet 
they cannot be disregarded. What has been done in 
one case must be done in every similar one, or endiess 
trouble will ensue. Perhaps a more frequent revision 
of precedents and a greater readiness to change a 
practice founded on them might be desirable, but on 
the whole it is impossible to recommend such a re- 
modelling of departmental methods as would allow 
each case to be decided solely on grounds of common 
sense without respect to precedent. 

In some other matters in which the Civil Service 
is deficient, however, a reorganisation might, ifit were 
searching and unbiassed, effect a substantial reform. 
No doubt civil servants are now selected by as good a 
process as can be devised, and the test of the examina- 
tion prescribed for both divisions could not well be 
improved. And no doubt in their first twenty years of 
service, with the prospect of promotion before them, 
they display a zeal and industry which is not altogether 
uninfluenced by a sincere desire for good government. 
But the King cannot fail in this, as in the other branches 
of his service, to get a few bad bargains, and it is not 
everyone who retains his capacities unimpaired until 
the age of sixty. Yet there is little or no provision 
for pensioning off men who are or who have become 
useless to the State, or who have developed permanent 
ill-health before they reach that age, and consequently 
every Government office contains some men who not 
only do no useful work themselves, but in some cases 
make more work for ethers to do, and who would be 
willing enough to retire if it were not that they give up 
their principal means of livelihood by so doing. The 
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great advantage of a thorough reorganisation is that 
it gives an opportunity of getting rid of such men. 

One of the chief, if not the chief instruction to the 
Committee, was to ascertain how the work of the War 
Office might be brought more into harmony with that 
of large business undertakings. The conclusion is 
that a general, if not a precise, analogy can be esta- 
blished between the conduct of large business under- 
takings and that of the War Office. There are 
several respects in which the advantage lies 
with the business undertaking. The desire of 
making money and of competing successfully 
with others desirous of making money by the same 
means are powerful incentives to rapid decision and 
prompt action. Anda merchant and a trading com- 
pany are not hampered by the considerations alluded 
to above. They have more direct and more complete 
control over their staff, and as long as they observe 
the law and etiquette of business they are not liable 
to be called upon to explain their actions. But the 
Committee are able to enumerate seven business 
principles which ‘‘are particularly applicable to the 
War Office, and are conspicuously absent from it.” 
These principles are, roughly, the proper division of 
the work between the various officials, distinct defini- 
tion of the duties of each member of -the staff, 
decentralisation and delegation of authority, accom- 
panied by efficient inspection, and adequate means of 
co-ordinating work and for securing effective supreme 
control. 

It seems incredible to the lay mind that no 
exhaustive division of the work between the different 
departments should exist, and that energetic heads 
should be enabled, as the Committee assure us that 
they are, toassume work which is floating about un- 
claimed, and so enlarge the area of their activities 
beyond all reason and experience. It is satisfactory to 
hear of such zeal for work not specially assigned. One 
thinks of a Government office, especially after an 
excursion into the late Sir Courtenay Boyle’s excellent 
little book on the Conduct of Business, as an institution 
in which letters or other papers on any conceivable 
subject are earmarked to a particular branch, and are 
sent to that branch by the Office Registry with as un- 
failing regularity as letters are sent to their destina- 
tions by the Post Office. No one would dispute for a 
moment that the first thing in any office is for each 
man to know what he has to do, and in dealing with 
any other institution this suggestion of the Committee’s 
would appear superfluous. 

In view of the disclosures of the report, the next 
recommendation, that of decentralisation, appears one 
of the most hopeful. It is credibly reported that there 
is at the War Office a file, several inches thick and still 
increasing, on which all the acumen which the combined 
intelligerce of the military, administrative, and legal 
departments of the Office can command is brought to 
bear on the question of the responsibility for the break- 
ing of an egg-cup at the beginning of the late Soudan 
campaign. The lower down one goes in the scale of 
importance, the greater is the mass of regulations 
applicable, and consequently the settlement of a matter 
of this kind often presents greater difficulty, though of 
a different kind, to the decision of the gravest ques- 
tions of policy. With the careful system of inspection 
which the committee recommended, and _ sufficient 
provision for appeal, there is no reason why such 
matters should not be delegated to a lower tribunal. 
The same policy has been adopted in the Admiralty 
with satisfactory results. 

The means by which the work of all branches of 
the Office is to be co-ordinated and controlled is by 
the establishment of a ‘‘ War Office Board” which 
will replace the present ‘‘ War Office Council” and 
“Army Board,” and will be a body to be formally 
constituted, holding regular meetings, with minutes of 
Its proceedings and decisions. The two bodies which 


it supersedes have not worked so well that any other 
experiment in the same direction promises successfully, 
but it is encouraging to read that it is proposed that 
it should differ fundamentally from the Council and the 
Army Board. But so far as the difference is in the 
direction of greater definiteness and formality, it is 
to be doubted whether it will effect an improve- 
ment. The matters which would be discussed by this 
Cabinet Council of officials are presumably to a great 
extent confidential, and could not be expected to arise 
regularly, and it is a question whether it would not be 
better if it followed the example of its illustrious proto- 
type and met only when called upon by its president 
and without agenda, minutes, and a secretary. In- 
formal conferences would withdraw the heads of the 
Office for a shorter time from their ordinary work and 
would run less risk of publicity, and it is not easy to 
see why they would not answer all the purposes which 
are proposed to be effected by the formal board. The 
difficulty is perhaps that there is no supreme permanent 
official at the War Office with authority to summon the 
chiefs of departments to confer with him, but this 
might be met by investing the Under-Secretary with 
the requisite power to convene such a meeting. 

The terms of reference to the present Committee 
show that there have already been three other Com- 
mittees during the last three years on War Office 
matters, and now that yet another has reported there 
will be a great many people who will doubt whether 
the War Office can be put on a basis which will be 
found permanently satisfactory on the recommendations 
contained in the present report. At the same time, 
both the general recommendations and the detailed 
suggestions for the simplification of War Office busi- 
ness contained in the report must command general 
approval, and it is to be hoped that no time will be lost 
in putting them into practice. If that is done 
thoroughly and conscientiously it will, at any rate, be 
possible to determine whether the fabric of the War 
Office will stand patching, or whether it is so rotten 
that nothing but its complete demolition and re-erection 
on entirely different principles will provide us with an 
executive body capable of dealing worthily with the 
important work entrusted to it. 





*LEVIUM SPECTACULA RERUM.”* 


AURICE MAETERLINCK’S charming and 
singular study of Honey-bees is only at 

first sight a parergy, a diversion or an irrelevant 
interlude between Wisdom and Destiny and that 
promised discourse upon the Mystery of Justice 
which his admirers expect with a curiosity whetted 
by some slight foretaste. No writer living has dis- 
guised a more essential unity, not to say monotony, 
of spirit and doctrine in a more startling diversity 
of methods. If nothing less than the lucidity of his 
golden treatises was needed as a commentary upon 
those dramas in which the fitful and insignificant mur- 
murs of bewildered human beings hardly disturbed the 
threatening silence of Powers unseen, most of us were 
slow to grasp the intimate relations of the playwright 
and the moralist. In the new volume, it is soon evi- 
dent that the bee-keeper is not merely the moralist at 








* La VIE DES ABEILLES. Paris: Bibliothtque-Charpentier, 
1901. 


THE Lire oF THE BEE (translated by Alfred Sutro). London 
George Allen, 1901. 
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leisure, but the moralist at work. The word is an 
inadequate, but still the fittest, description of one 
who, Platonic in the art with which he _ con- 
ceals methodical inquiry by informal dialectic, 
Aurelian in the sweetness of his stoicism, belongs to 
the great school of moralists, which is one of the 
original sides of French literature, by his penetration, 
his persuasiveness, and by something at once large and 
precise in the expression of his strenuous thought. 
Certainly not one of the Flemings who have invaded 
French literature in this generation can use the speech 
of Montaigne Pascal and La Bruyére with such a 
noble eloquence or a mastery so respectful ; and it is 
more than a fancy that in the beautiful prose which is 
the instrument of an intense spiritual restlessness we 
catch many anecho of the interested spectators who, 
in past centuries, taught the wisdom of life by flashes 
of intellect, and whom our day neglects unwisely, 
because, perhaps, we have been taught to distrust all 
medicine that is not bitter to the taste and all philosophy 
that does not come in raiment of camel’s hair, talking 
a hideous jargon. 

This is a work to be read attentively, for it is deli- 
cate and profound, but it demands of the reader 
neither the rudiments of entomology nor the slighest 
experience in bee-keeping. I suppose, indeed, that it 
is those of us who know least about the world of insects 
who are likely to take the purest delight in what is 
truly a ‘‘ romance of science.”’ Long personal observa- 
tion of these extraordinary little creatures, or 
familiarity with the literature of modern apiculture 
from Réaamur to Romanes and Lubbock (the fourth 
book of the Georgics is another matter) might possibly 
spoil the surprise of discreet and progressive initia- 
tion; for M. Maeterlinck, pausing on the threshold 
of the hive to explain the scope of his design, leads us 
from period to period of the tiny lives that are a proverb 
for toil, sacrifice, and brevity. He calls up the unique 
scene of revelry that preludes the swarm; he follows 
the fortune of the exiles to their new city; he bids us 
watch the gradual fabrication of its streets and build- 
ings, the marvellous distribution of labour, the instal- 
ment and the fecundity of the queen bee. Then, leading 
us back to the metropolis, he visits the cradles of the 
dreaming nymphs, accompanies their first flight, exa- 
mines the nourishment of the young queens, and 
chronicles the rare duels of rival sovereigns. He 
reveals to us what science knows of the mystery of 
parthenogenesis, recites like a lyric the story of the soli- 
tary and aerial wedding, and details the massacre of 
drones ; and closing the hive, he lays before us with 
admirable lucidity the evidence of the race’s progress 
and perfectibility. 

M. Maeterlinck’s eager yet deliberate narrative is 
often interrupted. His digressions are now the candid 
and scrupulous summary of his own experiments, now 
an almost passionate homage to ‘‘the spirit of the 
hive.” Again and again he pauses to question the 
purposes of Nature in disposing the minute events of 
the bee’s existence, to counsel a patient, confident, and 
disinterested search after scientific truth, or to console 
the failures and the limits of our knowledge with the 
humble prospect of adding ‘‘a few misty acres, sown, 
however, with goodwill, to the field of our conscious 
ignorance, which is the most fruitful possession of our 
activity.” 

The problem irresistibly suggested by a world in 
which such an exquisite subordination is apparent is 
the delimitation of the frontiers of instinct and the 
will. Is the foresight blind and the ingenuity uncon- 
scious that founds, endows, defends, and at last deserts 
these complex politics; that regulates the number of 
births in proportion to the means of subsistence ; that 
condemns the labourers to a life of heroical and joyless 
selt-devotion; that surrounds the monarch, the 
mother of her people, with a visible respect, and 
keeps her a prisoner for ever; that tolerates 


the presence of idlers only so long as the future 
of the race is uncertain; that assures that futureina 
single spasm of love and death? Of this problem, 
which preoccupies the poet, the sage, and the student 
who meet in M. Maeterlinck, he hazards no solution. 
He does not hide the bias of his personal sympathy ; 
he begss the question in a thousand picturesque phrases, 
calling his favourites logical, resolute, profound, and 
assuring us that the sense of duty in a hive may be 
corrupted or destroyed by man, and he seizes on 
instance after instance which seem to indicate that, 
even like ourselves, bees are liable to error, and, there- 
fore, capable of choice. But upon the whole, he 
refuses to pronounce judgment ; he bids us be satisfied 
with the spectacle of complete—perhaps inevitable — 
obedience to laws which he can only define in the 
formula: esprit de la ruche. 

‘* Let us not be in a hurry to draw from these facts 
conclusions applicable to mankind.” A wise precept! but 
how hard to obey when the object of study is a creature 
endowed with ‘‘a reflexion of our intelligence.” It is 
not too much to say that certain inclinations to present 
the civilisation of bees as an example for our race lurks 
in M. Maeterlinck’s narrative. In an age which has, 
let us hope, made sufficient atonement for the ancient 
pride of being human beings, unapproachably superior 
in the possession of curiosity and a conscience, the 
Flemish philosopher accepts the brotherhood of creation 
less sentimentally than some, but more completely than 
many. He is not one, indeed, to succumb to the revolt- 
ing perversion of a generous feeling which makes 
numbers of our contemporaries infinitely more sensitive 
to the hypothetical sufferings inflicted upon ‘‘ dumb 
animals ” in the interests of mankind than to the tor- 
tures endured very consciously by millions of mere 
Christians for the glory of politicians; but in his 
admiration for these marvellous creatures, a levelling 
element which cheapens the reputed distinction of our 
being—the idealism that is our torment and our essence 
—is implicit ; and a definition of virtue as the will to 
live in submission to the unknown. Is this not the 
moral of such an eloquent deprecation as the following ? 


‘* We are so made that nothing contents us; that we can 
regard no single thing as having its aim self-contained, as 
simply existing, with no thought beyond existence. Has 
there been, to this day, one god out of all the multitude 
man has conceived, from the vulgarest to the most thought- 
ful, of whom it has not been required that he shall be 
active and stirring, that he shall create countless beings and 
things, and have myriad aims outside himself? And will 
the time ever come when we shall be resigned for a few 
hours tranquilly to represent in this world an interesting 
form of material activity; and then, our few hours over, to 
assume, without surprise and without regret, that other 
form which is the unconscious, the unknown, the slumbering, 
and the eterna! ?” 


Some of us may be tempted, on the other hand, to 
accept the very perfection of these laborious groups as 
a sort of warning to mankind. In the completeness 
with which care for the single life is sacrificed to an 
obscure sentiment or instinct that does not appear to be 
an expansion or a deduction from the first, we may dis- 
cern the type of a real danger, and another in the 
strange repudiation of all solidarity outside the hive ; 
the maintenance of the drones in idleness, through an 
apprehension of their problematic utility, and their 
ruthless extermination when they can be needed no 
longer,has aneven more obvious application; norshould 
the lesson offered by the geometrical architecture of the 
honeycomb be thrown away on our industrial arts. But 
the development of this theme would lead us too far: I 
would only say again that this volume, as much as any 
of M. Maeterlinck’s expressly ethical writings, deserves 
to be read closely and leisurely, if possible in the 
original language, but at least in the generally faithful 
and intelligent version of Mr. Alfred Sutro, to whom Za 
Vie des Abeilles is dedicated. 

F. Y. E. 
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DECAY IN IRELAND. 


HE preliminary abstract just issued by the Irish Census 
Office shows that the population of Ireland is exactly 

a quarter of a million less than it was at the date of the last 
enumeration of heads ten years ago. In spite of all the 


' ameliorative measures, beginning with Gladstone’s Land 


Act of 1881, that have been passed by Parliament in the 
interval, the net result is a continued rapid exodus to other 
lands of the young and strong who are unable to find 
remunerative work for their hands in the country of their 
birth. The middle-aged, the old, the feeble, the insane, and 
those—a terribly large proportion—too sunk in poverty to 
be able to find the wherewithal to emigrate, remain behind, 
some of them to drift into the larger villages and towns, 
there to eke out a precarious livelihood ; others to fill the 
workhouses, the number of whose inmates is steadily in- 
creasing from year to year. One begins to wonder when our 
ears will cease to be distressed by this decennial tale of 
steady depletion and growing bankruptcy ; and to wonder, 
too, if in large districts of the West and South there would 
have been any agricultural community at all left by now had 
it not been for the partial relief afforded by that land legisla- 
tion which, with transparently malevolent exaggeration, its 
opponents assert has made the Irish farmer the spoilt child 
of Europe. Alone amongst Christian countries the popula- 
tion of Ireland has been dwindling continuously for more 
than half a century, until now, for the first time in its his- 
tory, it is actually less than that of Scotland. From over 
eight millions in 1841 it is now less than four and a half, 
and its paupers—despite the notorious antipathy of the 
Irish peasant for the workhouse—are more numerous than 
at any period within the past ten years. It is true, on the 
other hand, that the banks and railways were never, com- 
paratively speaking, so prosperous as to-day; that one or 
two cities, such as Dublin, Belfast, and Derry, have grown 
considerably both in numbers and wealth. But these evi- 
dences of prosperity only emphasise the extent of the 
blight that has fallen upon the rest of the land, and are in 
part its inevitable sequelz. In the case of Derry, indeed, 
the remarkable increase in the population of the city has 
brought into lurid contrast the decline in the agricultural 
district in which it lies, since the county of Derry as a whole 
exhibits a reduction of nearly 5 per cent. in the number of its 
inhabitants since the year 1891. Moreover, had the popu- 
lations of Dublin, Antrim, and Down, the only counties 
which showed increases since the previous Census, remained 
stationary, or nearly so, there would have been another 
€0,000 mouths less to feed in Ireland at the present day than 
there were ten years ago. In Great Britain, which has been 
developing more and more into an industrial country, the 
agricultural depression following the fall of prices due to 
foreign competition, has been more than redressed by the 
increased opportunities of more remunerative employment 
afforded by the growth of manufacturing centres; but in 
Ireland, which is still, and will long continue, predominat- 
ingly an agricultural country, there has been no similar refuge 
from insolvency to which the baffled agriculturist could 
have resort. But this is not the whole story of the contrast. 
Bad as things are in Ireland, there would still be some hope 
of a change for the better, notwithstanding the facts of the 
foreign competition, and that, as I have said, the country 
must for many years remain predominatingly agricultural, 
Were it not that the agricultural industry is itself passing 
more and more into that form which enriches the few at the 
expense of the many. In other words, the lands devoted to 
grazing and permanent meadow are every year encroaching 
steadily upon the sadly shrunken area in which tillage other 
than that for feeding to stock is still carried on. Beef, and 
mutton, and horseflesh have become our staple agricultural 
products, and threaten soon to become our sole ones, unless a 
way can be shown to the farmers by which, in despite of out- 
side competition, and aided by the reduction in their rents 


and the Compulsory Sale Bill that is bound to come, they 
can grow cereals and other crops to such perfection as to 
ensure them a fair return for their outlay in money and 
labour. It was the custom of Irish Lords-Lieutenant of the 
past, when replying, in after-dinner speeches, to the toast of 
“Prosperity to Ireland,” to make much of the vast 
increase in cattle and sheep that was then accompanying the 
exodus of agricultural labourers brought about by the de- 
cline of tillage, and Lord Carlisle committed himself once 
t. an unhappy trope about the country becoming “ the fruit- 
ful mother of flocks and herds.” Even to this day the 
custom of finding consolation for the appalling denudation 
of the country of its men and women in the increase of its 
dumb creation is not yet extinct. But I trust that, if for no 
other reason than that it contains one pregnant passage 
worth all the rest, and all the commentaries that have 
hitherto accompanied the presentation of Irish agricultural 
statistics, the first annual report issued by the Statistician of 
the new Irish Agricultural Department will fall into the 
hands of the selfish or ill-informed panegyrists of the changed 
order in Ireland. On page ix. of the Introduction (would 
that similar Introductions in the past had been informed 
by so much observation, breadth of view, and general illu- 
mination) we read : 


“It is noteworthy, to introduce a comparison with a foreign 
country, that, while the area under meadows and pasture in 
Ireland is over eleven times the similar area in Belgium, 
our herds of cattle number only slightly over three times as 
many as those of that country. No doubt, it is generally 
recognised that with a system of small farming, such as is 
carried on in Belgium, more cattle can be raised to the acre 
by means of tillage and house-feeding than on the grazing 
system; but the fact just mentioned points to the conclusion 
that pastoral farming—which means, so far as Ireland is 
concerned, the production of meat, dairy products, and wool 
—-great as its expansion has been, has not so far developed 
at the rate at which the agricultural resources of the country 
have been passing under its control. 


These figures reveal the remarkable fact that Belgium, 
though for its size the most densely-peopled and greatest 
manufacturing country in the world, and at the same time 
the paradise of the small tillage farmer, raises nearly four 
times as many cattle to the acre as “ the fruitful mother of 
flocks and herds”—and of nothing else save linen, ships, 
and intoxicants. Here, then, we have (save in the case of 
the two flourishing manufacturing towns we possess—Belfast 
and Derry) the key to the unhealthy increase in the popu- 
lation of a few of our larger cities coincidently with the 
abnormal decline in that of the entire country. Dublin, aul 
Cork, and Limerick, and Waterford, and Sligo have waxed 
vigorous, or at least held their own, in consequence of the 
development of the distributive and shop-keeping class at 
the expense of the productive. ‘The Irish farmer no longer 
consumes his own home-made bread manufactured from his 
own home-grown wheat or oats, he buys bakers’ bread of 
American bolted corn; he no longer manufactures his own 
fliich of bacon from the gentleman that used to pay the 
rent, he gets the American variely cheaper, and sends his pigs 
—not to the local curer even—but to England; his wool 
is no longer made up in the neighbourhood into clothes for 
himself and his family, he clothes himself now in cheap 
Yorkshire shoddy, ready-made in sweating dens—-aliost 
everything that he wears and most of the necessaries and 
comforts of life, from eatables, soap, candles, &c., which 
were formerly made and procured direct in the neighbour- 
hood, he now imports. And excessive importation 
breeds an army of distributors, shopkeepers, commission 
agents, and middlemen generally. As these are chiefly 
concentrated in the large towns, and above all in the capital, 
which is the chief seaport of the country, the latter have 
apparently escaped to a large extent the dry rot that has 
overtaken the country as a whole. Unlike England, where 
the agricultural industry has, as we have seen, been hard 
hit by competition from the illimitable crop-growing dis- 
tricts of America and Russia, we have had nothing in 
Ireland to set off against our losses in this respect save the 
founding of a few new woollen mills and the extension of a 
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few old ones, the establishment of one or two condensed- 
milk factories, of a fair number of creameries and butter 
factories, and of a very few other small village industries, 
which so far, even in combination with the reduction of 
rents, have not appreciably lowered the rapid rate at which 
our population still declines. 

These are the bare, hard facts of the situation. It is 
not my intention in this article to discuss minutely how far 
the result was inevitable. If, notwithstanding our admittediy 
inferior methods of farming, and our alleged climatic dis- 
advantages, the average annual yield per acre of the three 
principal cereals—wheat, barley, and oats—is higher in Ire- 
land than in England, and in oats and barley than in 
England and Scotland, one might reasonably be led to 
inquire whether, with improved appliances and more scien- 
tific husbandry, it would not be possible for us not only to 
make a living out of the land for ourselves and our labourers 
by a reversion to tillage alone, but, by a combination of 
“intensive” tillage and cattle-raising on the Belgian plan, 
to become one of the most prosperous agricultural peoples 
in the world. One formidable impediment to our advance 
in wealth is our distrust of ourselves and of each other. 
There is more Irish money locked up at present in our joint 
steck and Post Office Savings Banks than there has been 
for many a year, and there is always plenty of Irish capital 
forthcoming for investment in South American tramways or 
Scuth African mines. But for the founding or development 
of many local industries for which Ireland is peculiarly 
suited, such as the manufacture of peat moss litter or-of 
peat fuel, basket-making, the manufacure of paving setts, 
the quarrying of building stone and marble and slate, the 
extension of brick and terra-cotta potteries, all of which are 
comparatively simple processes, and of easy acquirement by 
unskilled workers, there is no capital to be had. There is 
a mine of wealth in our fisheries, both inland and coast, but 
there is no capital to work it. Of our existing manufacturers, 


outside of Ulster, it is not possible to speak or write in glow- 


ing periods. The goods of some of them are old-fashioned 
and dear, of others modern and reasonable in cost. But 
you are usually allowed to find out these things for yourself. 
Advertisement is not our manufacturers’ strong point, nor 
punctuality in the execution of orders. Altogether the 
immediate prospect is dark indeed, and cheerless. 


Dublin, June, 1901. G. F. A. 





PADEREWSKI. 


HE sudden burst and swift decay of a musician's 
glory—what can better enforce the significance 
of the burden, How that this life is but a flower? The 
menace of old age, the insecurity of applause, are the 
common canker of careers that, depend in a peculiar 
measure upon the favour of crowds and bodily integrity, 
to be set off against the thrills of immediate success 
that only the athlete and the stage-player, the orator 
and the musician, feel. Only fifteen years ago Ignace 
Paderewski was unknown ; in another fifteen, perhaps, 
his fame will be dim already. For so absolute an artist, 
this is not the tragedy. Be sure Apollo has whispered 
in his ear, and he knows what price to put upon the 
mortal plant 
“In the glistering foil 


Set off to the world.” 
It is likely he has discerned, too, how deceitful are 
the emblems of even this transient and present triumph 
—the concourse of fashion nodding in expensive stalls, 
the outrageous importunity of girlish Schwarmere:. But 
when the interpretative arts are exalted by extraordi- 
nary talent, we revolt against their inherent mortality 
and the nature of things which condemns them to do no 


more than realise the eternal possibilities of others’ 
creation in irrevocable moments. What are the works 
of human imagination but shadows, echoes, and refrac- 
tions of the divine? and is there not a real injustice in 
withholding the name of creation from the living 
reverberations of buried genius ? 

At their highest, the achievements of a consummate 
interpreter who will die and leave nothing behind 
but a dubious legend, are a series of creative acts. 
Paderewski’'s evocations are invariably unique : what- 
ever he plays, he plays for the first time ; and this 
unfailing freshness and authenticity it is that sets him 
apart from the handful of lesser vév/uos¢ more surely 
than the material characteristics, the incredible inde- 
pendence of velvet-iron fingers by which he effects those 
mosaics of tone, that unerring plasticity of stress, and 
those double distances of resonance; than the breadth 
and niceness of enunciation in which nothing is lost and 
nothing slurred, or the distinction of his phrasing, or his 
singularly artistic use of the pedals. You are impressed 
as you listen, above all, by a wonderful mobility of mood, 
a vast and spontaneous imagination which revives and 
prolongs the most diverse personalities, a power of 
assimilation analogous, in the sphere of music, to what 
we call the historic sense. His playing of Haydn is 
not only a chaste homage, a delicate satisfaction of 
the musical conscience, but a revelation of qualities 
that even excellent renderings of the great Croatian 
master leave inarticulate—all the gracious, familiar 
melancholy of the old century we are too ready to con- 
ceive as only starched and frivolous. So, hearing him 
play Mozart, who could fail to realise the purity and 
fertility of the genius, perennially young, who used the 
ephemeral fashions of Vienna dance-tunes borrowed 
from Tuscany as the groundwork of noble monuments 
in sound? In the hands of Paderewski such a work as 
the immense Waldstein sonata is an abstract of a 
nature that was itself an abstract of all passion: none 
so well understands the volcanic repression that is in 
Beethoven, the tragical imminence, the casuistry and the 


“Tears driven back upon the fountain-head.” 


He is penetrated no less with Schumann’s characteris- 
tics, his proneness to day-dreams that will not be put 
away and are never finished, his grotesque and spectral 
Gothicism, and even the restless ingenuity that was 
sometimes indifferent to beauty. How fully the great 
pianist realises, for example, the force of the direction 
which almost epitomises Schumann—adla burla, ma 
pomposo / 

But no one doubts that Paderewski’s interpretation 
of Chopin is, much more obviously than his interpreta- 
tion of other composers, unsurpassed in this generation, 
and that in him lives the most authoritative depositary 
of the Chopin tradition. The disparagement of Chopin 
is, it seems, one of the innumerable little elegances of 
aesthetic snobbery, and some consideration is assured 
to the audacious spirits of our day who observe that 
his genius shone in nothing but short-winded composi- 
tions for the piano. Is that a minor poet who, 
excelling the whole world in the perfection to 
which he brought the sonnet, wrote with less 
success in other forms ? It-is not a small glory for one . 
short life to have fathomed unimagined capabilities in 
an instrument of, perhaps, inferior sonority, ignoble 
aspect, and unlovely mechanism, and to have conferred 
upon it an enduring and unparalleled prestige. Chopin’s 
nationalism, an element that overshadows greater 
thing's in the mind of shallow critics, because it suggests 
convenient labels, lends a handle to belittlers ; but the 
man is not less universal because he employed 
the material to his hand in certain musical forms and 
phrases consecrated by long ages in his mother’s land, 
at a time when popular and characteristic melody was 
forgotten in the west of Europe, Spain excepted. That 
only a Pole can play Chopin is a ridiculous proposition ; 
but it remains evident that a genius whose blood is 
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purely Polish, without Semitic or Germanic alloy, is 
likelier than another to have made his own the singular 
accent of his countryman and forerunner. 

One striking feature in Paderewski’s playing of 
Chopin is the prominence he gives to the masculine 
and martial element which contrasts so poignantly 
with what is tender and languid in the great composer. 
There is a legend which represents the victim of 
George Sand and the rival of Alfred de Musset as 
a man with a phthisical soul as well as a frail body. 
The legend dies in the ears of all who have heard 


Paderewski play, for instance, the sweet and terrible. 


Prelude in D flat major, or the sixth Polonaise or any 
one of the Mazurkas, whose chivalrous rhythm is so 
generally disfigured. 

All his playing of Chopin, like his playing of 
Haydn and Mozart, Beethoven and Schumann, has the 
peculiar quality of a revelation. With this wonderful 
artist we hear everything as for the first time, and yet— 

“ L’enthousiasme alors transportait 
Vers des cieux connus quiconque écoutait “— 


we are listening to harmonies that recall a heaven of 
our dreams and our desires. 


M. I. CHANTERELLE. 





THE THEATRE. 
“ CHARLES 1."—REJANE— A HAPPY NOOK.” 


HE theatrical event of last week was clearly the 
appearance of Madame Réjane at the Coronet. The 
theatrical event of this week is no less clearly Sir Henry 
Irving’s revival of Charles I. at the Lyceum. The cycle 
of theatrical fashion has revolved through the phase repre- 
sented by Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and then through 
that represented by Ze Three Musketeers, and has brought 
us back again to pathos. The great successes of The 
Second in Command at the Haymarket and Sweet and 
Twenty at the Vaudeville are enough to prove this. Yet 
both these popular entertainments lack a quality which 
the last revival at the Lyceum can show. I do not refer 
to the shortcomings of the plays themselves. Wills’s his- 
torical melodrama, although it has something of the in- 
stinctive emotional delicacy that the author’s Celtic bloo:] 
could not fail to give it, is uot otherwise a vastly better 
jiece of work than has been provided by those rival military 
sentimentalists, Captains Marshall and Basil Hood. They 
all have a certain graceful charm. The marked difference 
is in the acting. Sir Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry 
alone in the three theatres can show us how it is possible 
to be sentimental with dignity. Both in The Second in 
Command and in Sweet and Twenty the sentimentalism of 
the men is sometimes so tearful as to be almost maudlin, and 
that of the women so angelic as to be almost stickily sugared. 
At the Lyceum, even the last scene (of course, historically 
absolutely untrue), of the farewell between the King and 
(Queen, which the author has made rather inordinately long, 
never loses grip from an undue abandonment of restraint 
by its interpreters. Miss Terry's natural nobility of voice, 
bearing, and especially of gesture, and the impression which 
Sir Henry gives of an almost ascetic gentleness of breeding, 
are allowed to surrender none of their beauty by being sunk 
in a sort of debauch of pathos which must be all the more 
tempting to an actor, because it is always certain of its 
effect upon the simpler parts of an audience. 
_ But if the just measure of the pathos is the merit 
in the performance which compels the most attention in 
a comparison with contemporary theatrical work, that does 
not exhaust its claims to consideration. Miss Terry’s 
delightful personality is enough to give distinction to a 
Fart even more colourless than that of Wills's Queen 


Henrietta Maria, especially when there is added to that 


personality the studied art which we welcome in this play. 
But Sir Henry’s Charles I. is something further. It is a 
sympathetic historical portrait, which owes more to the 
tradition of the name than to the conception of the author, 
but most of all to the execution of the actor. In the first 
place, the way in which merely in appearance it recalls the 
well-known picture of the King is a triumph. The sad, 
courtly face, the long, thin hands beyond their lace sleeves, 
the well-known cloak bearing the star of the Garter, the 
suit of black armour and the gentle grace of bearing through- 
out it all, are a lesson not only in the design but in the 
wearing of historical costume. But, beyond the outward 
“appearance, the actor suggests in a remarkable degree the 
modera conception of the personality of the man who was 
at once deceiver and martyr, trickster and hero, whose ideal 
of kingly duty rose no inigher than that of “any private 
gentleman.” ‘The calm and confident imperiousness which 
returns to him even in the heat of the (historically absurd) 
interview with Cromwell, the philosophic detachment with 
which he regards the treachery of Moray, are given with a 
Gelicacy of touch which makes one once more regret that 
we have never seen Sir Henry Irving in what is really 
another Charles Stuart, Shakespeare’s Richard JJ. ‘The 
scene of the surrender to Cromwell and denunciation of 
Moray—this is by far the actor’s finest moment—make one 
long to see him play such a character and such a scene when 
a great poet supplies him with the material. 

Madame Réjane occupied the remainder of last week, 
after Z7'he Speaker had gone to press, with the remainder of 
her repertoire for her London season. There remains little 
to ad: to what I suggested in general terms about her acting. 
La Parisienne, since it is the play in her list whose comedy 
is founded most nearly upon actuality, is the most sympa- 
thetic vehicle for her art, of which intimate actuality is the 
essence. In this play she acts a Paris woman of Society, 
an there is no character impersonation to disturb our atten- 
tion from what she does best, the reproduction of the surface 
expressions of a woman’s moods, caprices, and emotions. 
There are so many actors who can impersonate, and though 
few remember to keep up the impersonation, even in repre- 
senting violent emotions, as Réjane does, there are fewer 
still who can give us such a copy of the frmesses of life. Let 
us rather see her in an art in which she is without a rival 
than in one in which she is ahead of many. In Madame 
Sans-Gene and Ma Cousine she is occupied not only with 
impersonating, but with being rather extravagantly funny. 
With regard to the impersonation, she would be better 
employed in giving us her cinematograph of life, for which 
we are not left much time, and with regard to the fun she 
seems to lose her sense of comedy when she becomes too 
ccmic, and we long for the vividness and sparkle of the 
cinematograph again. Of the two plays, perhaps she is at 
her best in Ma Cousine, especially in the first act, in which 
she gives with admirable skill a sort of tour de force of 
never rising from her sofa until the curtain falls. In 
Sapho she is both impersonating and serious, and though 
she acis with brilliant cleverness, the seriousness seems 
sometimes to require something more of inspiration than is 
centained in the vivid reproduction of detail which is her 
method. But it is only fair to say that if her resources in 
this sense are strained, they are certainly not broken. Her 
Fanny Legrand is certainly admirable. And yet I should 
stiil choose Za Parisienne as her most splendid, her most 
inimitable performance. 

This choice must not be taken to imply an admiration 
for tre play. It is clever comedy indeed but it is cynical 
to an appalling degree. None of Réjane’s repertoire, except 
Madame Sans-Gene, is exactly suited for family consump- 


tion. But fortunately no item in it is quite so callous as Za 
Parisienne. The comedy of the Restoration is nothing 
to it. 


An English translation of Sudermann’s Das Gluck im 
Winkel was produced at a matinée at the Court on Tues- 
day. It is a gloomy play and a gloomy picture of the joys 
of German middle-class life. The performance was chiefly 
remarkable from: the fact that Miss Marion Terry took part 
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in it, and she played the one important scene with a skill 
which was almost a revelation in femininity. Mr. Charles 
Goodhart was also good, 


P.C. 





MONEY MATTERS. 


HE usual increased demands for money are making 
themselves apparent at the end of the half year, and 
tne usual criticisms are heard as to the action of the Bank 
of England officials in keeping back Government funds so 
as to aggravate the scarcity and to exact good terms for 
advances for short periods. Whatever blame there may be 
for a recurrence of apparently unnecessary stringency must, 
however, be mainly attributed to the large joint stock banks, 
which, to make a good exhibit of liquid assets in their half- 
yearly balance-sheets, call in their available resources, and 
for a time show marked disinclination to enter into new 
loan transactions. To a minor extent the same process 
goes on with other companies and firms, while preparations 
have to be made for the payment of large amounts by way 
of dividends and interest. Some temporary pressure seems 
under the circumstances unavoidable, but the resulting in- 
convenience might be lessened by the use of a little more 
forethought on the part of money dealers. With the first 
week of July, which will see the distribution of the Conso’s 
dividend and of large sums on Colonial and foreign loans, 
ease will once more be restored, and comparatively low 
rates should be maintained for some weeks, or until holiday 
and harvest requirements swell the demand for currency. 

The further financial troubles in Germany and the 
continued depression in Russian industries recall attention 
to the fact that the commercial development on the con- 
tinent, to which such envious references are made by our 
manufacturers and traders, is not without its drawbacks. 
Germany has obviously been going ahead too fast in propor- 
tion to the accumulated capital of the country, Since 
little, if any, foreign investment takes place in its enter- 
prises, the full effect of any set-back in values is felt 
the more severely. The legislation against time-bargains 
in stocks or produce is doubtless well intended to check 
speculation, but one of the effects is to divert a great deal 
of unsound business to the banks and credit establishments, 
resulting in the failures which have become so frequent. 
Another effect has been to increase considerably the deal- 
ings by German operators on this market, and the decline 
in prices during the last few days reflects largely the influence 
of realisations from Berlin both to close outstanding 
accounts and to provide funds to meet local losses. Mining 
shares, American securities, and Argentine and Brazilian 
bonds have alike been pressed for sales for these reasons. 

A Foreign Office report on the mineral and metal- 
lurgical industries of Russia, just issued, gives a clear and 
detailed account of the financial collapse which has taken 
place in that country, following closely on the lines of the 
German Crisis. ‘The writer, Mr. Cooke, the British Com- 
mercial agent, points out that the Money market in Russia 
has never been in so depressing or so deplorable a state, 
nor is there as yet any visible sign of amelioration, or even 
any appreciable glimmer of hope, save in the very gravity of 
the crisis itself, which in the long run will prove that super- 
ficial remedies, whether Government or otherwise, cannot 
definitely tide over the present position of affairs. The 
feverish activity of 1896-8 could not last. The rise and 
extension of railway construction over vast regions, besides 
entailing a large demand for all descriptions of iron goods, 
opened out new districts, new means, and kindred indus- 
tries. The demand, for a time at least, corresponded with 
the supply. Foreign capital and enterprise, allured by the 
attractions of the protective system and of high-priced 
Government orders, streamed in from Belgium and France, 
and at first all went well, prices remaining so high that. 
shares rapidly rose and big gains were realised. The 


Southern mineral regions of Russia became known as Russian 
Belgium or Belgian Russia. From 1899, however, a change 
set in. The extensive railway building of the Government 
and its will or capacity to pay the former high prices, had 
their limits at last, and the demand, direct and indirect, 
gradually diminished. ‘The works established had relied 
wholly on the State without any reference to normal demand 
or normal market prices. ‘The production was thus out of 
all proportion, and a large number of works have been 
closed which need never have been opened. Floated on a 
paper basis, with too great reliance on the protective system, 
with total ignorance of the economic condition of the country 
generally, and an entire disregard of the wants of the bulk of 
the people, they were in no position to withstand the 
moment of stress and pressure. Local banks and other insti- 
tutions were involved in the failure, and at present prices 
the loss of capital involved attains very large dimensions. 
In estimating the possibilities of continental trade and 
finance for some time to come, account will have to be taken 
ot the sums sunk in Russian factories and works at present 
unproductive. ‘The report alluded to concludes: “ Not that 
there is not incalculable wealth, more especially mineral, in 
the vast dominions of the Russian Empire. The natural 
resources of the country, as is well known, are indeed enor- 
mous. ‘The future, with such assets to realise, cannot but 
be of the most promising. But it is being more and more 
fully recognised in Russia itself that the methods at present 
in vogue stand in need of considerable modification, that 
the speed has been too far and too artificially forced, and 
that a slower, more natural and self-reliant system would 
be more in accordance with the special economic conditions 
of the country generally, and of the metallurgical industries 
in particular.” 

Two British companies, both started under the niost 
favourable auspices, are now attaining somewhat unenyiable 
notoriety. ‘The Welsbach and the Allsopp businesses, what- 
ever may be the initial faults of management, are alike suffer- 
ing from over-capitalisation, and plans for their resuscita- 
tion will apparently have to include a wholesale cutting 
down of liabilities if they are to be placed on a solvent basis. 
In both cases an utter want of business ability has been 
shown by the boards, illustrating once more the usual diffi- 
culty of joint stock administration. 

Stockbrokers and dealers are unanimous in their com- 
piaints of the present want of business. Investment is 
aimost at a standstill, and while war uncertainties still hang 
over the market, speculation is discouraged. Apart from the 
termination of hostilities, which would certainly result in a 
considerable advance in high-class securities, it is difficult 
ic see where any revival of activity is to be looked for. ‘The 
American market has done hitherto more than its full share 
in contributing to the life of the House, but some natura! 
hesitation is felt at following the upward movement until the 
monetary position on the other side of the Atlantic is better 
understood. The re-arrangement of Argentine finances, in 
which powerful firms are concerned, seems to be the most 
important operation at present under way, and at a suitable 
time will doubtless lead to some important movement in 
values. 


E. R. McD. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


A NEW CAMPAIGN. 
Lo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Dear Sir,~—I have read with great pleasure your stirring 
‘article, entitled “ A New Campaign,” in the issue of 
June 22. You have struck the true note, which I am sure 
will be heartily responded to. It is our bounden duty to 
rally to the support of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. “ His 


summons,” you say, “ is clear, resonant, and authoritative,” 
and we are hopeful that there will be no more wavering 
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either in the summons or in the response to it. But it 
must be remembered that a consistent following is possible 
only where there is a persistent leading. Several times has 
the heart of the party responded with hope and enthusiasm, 
but just when we expected so much, so often have we been 
chilled by a mysterious weakness at headquarters. This 
weakness must be a thing of the past. Its cause has been 
the great-—the too great—deference to the feelings and 
wishes of those who are pleased to call themselves 
Liberal Imperialists. Sir Henry has had a most diffi- 
cult post to fill, He has worked nobly and well, and 
deserves well of us as a party both for his consistent 
line on the war, and for his great labours and sacrifices on 
behalf of the unity of the party. The unity of the party is 
a grand thing; but the true work of a party is a greater. A 
party is a means, not an end, as some of our friends seem 
to think, At present I fear we have too often bartered con- 
viction for unity, and have attained neither unity nor use- 
fulness. The party has appeared backboneless, and has 
become the laughing-stock of its opponents and the despair 
of its supporters. I think the time has come when it is an 
imperative duty to disregard the counsels of this small 
though influential minority, and to take, with or without 
them, the course dictated by conscience, justice, and the 
highest instincts of humanity—in other words, to allow the 
opinions and judgments of the great mass of the party, both 
in and out of Parliament, to have free course. I believe 
that asa party we should be gainers, for I feel now that if our 
leaders will but make a strong, persistent appeal to the con- 
science and humanity of the people, such as Mr. Gladstone 
used to make, the response would be such as he was accus- 
tomed to evoke. His strength was that heawoke and appealed 
to men's consciences. For whena man’s conscience is active, 
his mind, working in the higher plane of conscience, in the 
clear atmosphere of right and obligation and duty, and above 
the region of selfish consideration and personal interest, is 
far more likely to deal successfully and rightly, with the 
problemsand difficulties it has toface. I am optimist enough to 
believe, in spite of all appearance to the contrary, that the 
conscience and humanity of the English people still live, and 
are but awaiting the awakening touch of an inspired leader. 
Nay, that they are awakening already, and will more and 
ore if the “clear and resonant” callis kept up. In theold 
sad days of the “ Bulgarian Horrors” Mr. Gladstone risked, 
at the call of right, the unity of the party. Disraeli had a 
great majority in the House, and apparently the country at 
his back; the Liberal party was led by Hartington and 
Forster in that respectable, mediocre fashion that some 
advocate now. “Do not embarrass the Government,” 
“We might be called unpatriotic,” “Russia would 
think the country divided,” &c, and cheap Tory 
cheers were earned by Liberal leaders for ~ their 
small criticisms of Mr. Gladstone in his opposition to the 
Government. He was accused of splitting the Liberal 
Party, but he would not consent to a weak, outside unity at 
the price of right and justice and humanity. He persisted, 
and by his constant, consistent appeals to conscience and 
the sense of right, he roused the people, swung round the 
party ; ay mee (by Disraeli’s own admission) the impending 
war with Russia; won freedom for the Balkans; and placed 
England in a high, commanding position of moral right. It 
was a noble deed, and placed his name amongst the highest 
for all time on the scroll of grand and noble men. But did 
it wreck his party ? Did it lessen its numbers or weaken 
its influence? Let the following election answer, when, 
with unparalleled enthusiasm (that which can come only 
from a live and strenuous conscience), Disraeli’s Govern- 
ment was swept from power. I am firmly convinced (and 
the Rev. Stephen Gladstone says the same) that were he alive 
now he would take the same course, and find the same 
result. I believe a strong lead now would fuse us, far more 
than divide us, and I rejoice heartily with you at the call to 
the “ new campaign.” Even were there a few secessions, the 
increasing moral force and enthusiasm would far more than 
fill their place. But I cannot see there would be secessions. 
We are frequently told that the differences in the party as to 
the present and fulure are very small. Well, the new cam- 
paign deals only with the present and future, and so we 
expect a hearty unanimity. We do not want to rake up 
past controversies amongst ourselves. We know that some 
of us consider the war “ unjust and unnecessary,” and some 
of us “just and inevitable.” Surely we may each say so 
with perfect freedom. We understand each other’s position. 
We can take all that for granted, and_ coalesce 
heartily on the problems of the present and the future. 
Whatever our various ideas on the commencement 
of the war, we may well agree that on its finish the settle- 
ment shall be on those history-honoured Liberal. lines 
which will bring permanence, goodwill, and well-being to 


all. Shall we have another Ireland—a Dutch Ireland—as a 
canker in the heart of South Africa? or shall we so order 
things now that a federated self-governing South Africa 
shall be a hopeful possibility in the lifetime of most of us ? 

And shall we continue the war, if continued it must 
be, in such a manner and by such methods that as Englishi- 
men we shall be proud to look back upon and never blush 
for shame ? 

But whether we cau all agree or not, I think the time 
has come when we wiust go forward. We do not talk of 
“ casting out” or “ excommunicating,” we only ask that the 
vast majority of the party shall say its say, and have its 
way.— Yours, &c., j.B.M. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Six,—It may well seem presumptuous for a strong up 
holder of the necessity of the Boer war to > ee for the 
hospitality of a journal whose policy is of such an entirely 
opposed character. Yet the name of freedom covers a 
multitude of sins, and I venture to ask of your courtesy 
permission to inquire how it is possible that the present 
demand of the Libera) party for a lenient settlement and a 
speedy grant of self-government to the hostile States can be 
said to be in the real interest of liberty? Already it is 
very doubtful whether the native laws of the English 
colonies, administered though they are in the spirit of 
English justice, do not give dangerous opportunities for 
the tyrannous exercise of financial unscrupulousness and 
racial egotism. What hope is there for native rights, 
should the speculator and the Boer bigot, regarding as he 
so often does the black man’s colour as a God-given mark of 
servitude, be left free to locally apply the devices of the law 
in securing for the farm and the mine the cheap labour to 
which the farmer was accustomed before the war, and 
which is the natural desire of every white colonist anxious 
to make a rapid fortune ?—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

J. Tyrrect Bayer. 

37, Sutherland-avenue, W. 


TRANSLATIONS FROM GREEK EPIGRAMS IN 
MACKAIL’S ANTHOLOGY. 
| Prelude. B.C. 240. 


AR of Cecrops, from thy lip 
J Let the dew of Bacchus drip, 
Drench us through and through : 
Let wise Zeno’s sermons cease, 
And Cleanthes hold his peace ; 
Eros, here’s to you! 
Bitter-sweet to you ! 


Posidippus. I. 1.] 


LOVE’S EXCESS. 
{Author Unknown. I. 51.| 
RM thyself, Cypris, with thy bow, 
And to some other target go ; 


For in my sorely smitten soul 
No place from wounds and scars is whole. 





THE GRACIOUS CHOICE. 
O you remember in this wintry weather, 
In these short days of mist-begirt November, 
How they all grew within your garden closes, 
Jasmine and lilies, iris-buds and roses, 
Radiant together ? 
Do you remember ? 


Do you remember how you passed the tallest— 
Think of it now in dreariest November— 
Daintily delicate, careless of their splendour ? 
Till choosing one small flower your eyes grew tender, 
One of the smallest, 
Do you remember ? 
G. Lrveson-GowEr. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE MIND OF THE JINGO. 


THE PsycHOLoGy or JinGoismM. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 
London: Grant Richards. 1901. 


Mr. J. A. Hopson has already done signal service by his 
exposure of the motives and causes of the war. His new 
work, Zhe Psychology of Jingoism, is scarcely less im- 
portant and no whit less able as a contribution to the ques- 
tions of sociological theory which the growth and develop- 
ment of the war spirit must have excited in the mind of 
every thoughtful observer. What is the sociological signifi- 
cance and future of Jingoism ? Is it destined to be a per- 
manent malady of the modern State? Does it recur at 
intervals of a generation, when the memory of what war 
actually is begins to grow dim ? Or is it in some degree the 
product of special conditions ? What forces may be relied 
upon to combat it, and why have these forces not been avail- 
able in the England of the last two years ? Is there any hope 
of extirpating the plague, or have we it with us as a perma- 
nent tendency to disease, certain to break out now in this 
place, now in that, as the appropriate stimulus is applied ? 
Needless to say, the way in which we answer these questions 
must gravely affect our whole view of the prospects of 
civilised progress. ‘To this answer Mr. Hobson’s book 
makes a notable contribution. From first to last its analysis 
of the lowest forms of Jingoism—the clerical, the 
jeurnalistic, the financial, the proletarian—is masterly. It 
is the work of an observer in close touch with his facts, 
knowing the situation in South Africa and the situation at 
home equally well, cognisant of the inner forces at work, 
attentive to the phenomena of the outer explosions, and 
competently trained in scientific analysis. ‘The main thesis 
to which Mr. Hobson has been led, and which gives unity 
to his work, is that Jingoism is not so much the creed of a 
party, nor a view of political duty, nor even a moral attitude 
to great public questions, as a form of intellectual collapse, 
produced by the play of sensational events, or of sensational 
statements, upon sensibilities rendered abnormally receptive 
of the lower forms of excitement, by certain of the con- 
ditions of modern urban life. In the paralysis of the judg- 
ment which ensues, emotions run riot ; people cease to wait 
for evidence; not only does the distinction of sight and 
wrong disappear, but the most conflicting views of fact are 
held by the same person at the same time. ‘The excite- 
ment grows as it propagates itself from man to man, until 
the soberest make fools of themselves, and kindly and 
philanthropic men proclaim themselves in favour of exter- 
minating the vermin, and that in the name of civilisation. 
Mr. Hobson begins by explaining the sociological 
material upon which the stimulus of Jingoism works. We 
know of the psychology of crowds, and how it is that the 
crowd is capable of actions and emotions which would be 
impossible to anyone of its component members acting in 
isolation. Mr. Hobson points out that the conditions of 
modern life tend to the formation of what one may call vast 
and permanent crowds. “The physical and mental condi- 
tions ” of town life “ are such as to destroy strong individu- 
ality of thought and desire” by “ the constant attrition of a 
superficial intercourse in work or leisure.” ‘Town life 
“ educates a surface smartness, an alertness of manipulation 
of ideas within a narrow area of interest and experience.” 
At the same time, the “nervous wear and tear” of city life 
tends to weaken the will and the judgment, and the tempera- 
ment so generated “ seeks natural relief in stormy sensational 
appeals,” to which the cheap Press finds it its interest to 
minister. Add, finally, the decay of definite beliefs on all 


matters of morals, religion, and politics, and you have the 
full account of the soil cleared, watered, and manured for 
the growth of the assemblage of passions called Jingoism. 


-the British nation upon the charge of hypocrisy. 


So much for the conditions. Mr. Hobson proceeds to 
take one by one the results. The well-developed Jingo is, 
to begin with, to be known by his credulity. He is pre- 
pared to accept any and every statement which falls in with 
his emotions. His authorities are the men who tell him 
anything that jumps with his mood; and his mood, from 
being one of sensational excitement in the fight as a game, 
passes into one of sheer brutality. He rejoices in a “ satis- 
factory killing.” At every opportunity he urges on the 
soldiers to ruthless and illegitimate methods. He denounces 
the careful nursing of the enemy’s wounded, and demands 
the shooting of prisoners. ‘The greatest feats in this direc- 
tion are those of colonials. Mr. Hobson quotes the famous 
message of Mr. Logan, a member of the Cape Legislative 
Council, 

“ Exceedingly glad that gun has been of use. Will pay 


men using it one pound for every rebel they shoot, but will 
deduct 25 per cent. for all prisoners taken.” 


This offer of a premium on murder has, so far as we 
are aware, gone unrebuked by the same authorities, who 
have recently sent Mr. Cartwright to prison for reprinting a 
letter imputing to a British general the intention to refuse 
quarter. It is one of the contradictions of Jingoism that 
the Jingo allows himself unmeasured violence of language 
in demanding the blood of his enemies, and at the same 
time treats it as an atrocious libel if anybody suggests that 
his language is meant seriously. In commenting upon Mr. 
Cartwright’s case, the Times treated the charge of refusing 
quarter as at once atrocious and incredible ; yet in the very 
same number it printed a communication from one of its 
correspondents looking forward to the fixing of a date after 
which all prisoners should be shot. 

Contradictions of this kind are evidence that it is 
rather paralysis of judgment than thoroughgoing brutalisa- 
tion which are responsible for the bloodthirsty expressions 
with which English journals make themselves ridiculous. 
When the Zxzdian Planters’ Gazette, for instance, speaks 
of an 

“Excuse to blot the Boers out as a nation, to turn their 


land into a vast shambles, and remove their name from the 
muster roll of South Africa,” 


ii is probable fhat the actual writer is some mild, weak man 
who has never hurt a fly, and who would be paralysed with 
indignation if you told him that he was advocating indis- 
criminate massacre. We must not take these heroes of the 
pen too seriously. . 

Paralysis of judgment is admirably illustrated in Mr. 
Hobson’s chapters, to which we cannot here do justice, on 
“Vain Glory and Short Sight,” “The Eclipse of Humour,” 
and the theory of “The Inevitable.” Mr. Hobson shows 
how the Jingo, almost at one and the same moment, belittles 
the enemy, and magnifies the achievement of conquering 
him. The Boers are cowards and hypocrites, flogged into 
battle by De Wet, burning to surrender, ragged, dirty, 
starving, demoralised, few in numbers. And yet our 
generals, with their overwhelming armies, are heroes and 
Heaven-sent geniuses for their skill in conquering them. 
According to Mr. Hobson, the Dean of Canterbury, in a 
send-off sermon to the East Kent Yeomanry, actually quoted 
Macaulay’s 


‘¢ And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds?” 


What relentless spirit is it which pursues the cleric in 
politics, and when the spirit of nonsense is abroad, assigns 
to him the task of clothing it in its most extravagant form ? 
In this connection Mr. Hobson offers a very just defence Ad 

e 
points out that the Jingo has not enough calculation to 
achieve hypocrisy. Hypocrisy implies deliberate thought. 
The Jingo’s absurdities come from not thinking. No accom- 
plished hypocrite would have waxed indignant with the 
Boers for using expansive bullets, when all the world knows 
that expansive bullets were our invention, that it was we 
who sent them tu South Africa, and that it is our bullets 
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which the Boers have captured and use against us. What 
hypocrite would have urged that‘a war fostered and approved 
by the Rhodeses, the Hays Hammonds, and the Rudds, was 
undertaken in the interests of the native ? This is the 
invention of the child, not of the trained deceiver ; nay, it 
is make-believe rather than invention. It is the child’s 
attempt, not to overreach his parents, but to please his own 
imagination. 

Passing over Mr. Hobson’s chapters on the manufacture 
of Jingoism, though they well repay a perusal, we will say 
what is in our view the one thing that may be fairly said in 
criticism of the book as a whole. A brilliant study of many 
sides of Jinguism, we are not clear that Mr. Hobson has 
exhausted the whole of the facts. ‘To illustrate our 
doubts, we will refer again to the chapter on Brutality. 
We have pointed out that the most bloodthirsty writers are 
perhaps imperfectly aware of what they are writing. ‘Their 
words have become mere symptoms of an impotent emotion. 
And, in point of fact, the more respectable journals which 
have advocated massacre have repudiated their own views 
with indignation when quoted against them. ‘This suggests 
that the corruption does not go quite so deep as Mr. Hobson 
seems to suppose. He says, for example, “The public has 
throughout the war been prepared to accept and approve 
any measure adopted by the military to crush the ‘ rebellion, 
the bloodier the better.” We doubt if this is fully true as it 
stands. Farm burning, for instance, was undoubtedly dis- 
approved of by many people who supported the war; nor 
did the Government venture to sustain the practice’ of 
penalising women and children prisoners whose husbands 
and fathers are still fighting for their country. No doubt 
the most signal fact in the history of the past two years is 
the breakdown of the traditions which we had vainly sup- 
posed to be the glory of England. But just because this 
breakdown is so remarkable, a scientific observer must be 
on his guard against exaggerating it; for one of the most 
important questions sociologically which remains open, is 
whether, taking the nation in the mass, the mora! decadence 
is partial and temporary, or complete and permanent ; 
whether, in short, there does or does not exist, underlying 
all temporary aberrations, that bedrock of justice in the 
British people in which Mr. Courtney not long ago expressed 
his confidence. It is only too probable that events may 
test this question in the near future. As time goes on it will 
become more and more apparent that there are only two 
possible solutions of the South African question. One is a 
policy of conciliation based on racial equality ; the other is 
what has sometimes been called the policy of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It will be interesting to see whether public opinion 
will stand the reversion to the extreme of barbarism implied 
in the second course. 

Meanwhile, it would seem to us that Mr. Hobson’s 
work is a just analysis of Jingoism in the strict sense ; but 
that in this sense it would not be fair to apply the term 
Jingo to all supporters of the war. ‘The causes which have 
led the country to maintain the present Government in power 
are highly complex, and the Jingo spirit is only one of 
them. It must be borne in mind that the ordinary man is 
unable to give the time and attention necessary to follow 
the windings of a complicated question. No man has 
shown better than Mr. Hobson how those in power have 
thrown dust in the eyes of the public. Unable to judge 
clearly for himself, the average man accepts the dicta of 
the responsible statesman. British officials have built up a 
high reputation for accuracy ; and one group of officials can 
freely squander the accumulated capital without exhausting 
it. The public have been led on from point to point, 
cajoled at one moment, excited at another, and at every 
stage persuaded that the next step was inevitable. It is 
this blind inertness of democracy which makes it on all 
remote questions the easy prey of the men who hold both 
ends of the cable, and renders it possible for a nation com- 
posed of men generally sensible and well-meaning to be 
led further and further on a course which is equally stupid 
and barbarous. The average man is patriotic, and none of 
us would have him otherwise. . His patriotism, however, 


> 
- 


means not only that he is ready to serve his country, but 
that he inclines to believe in her cause, and is prejudiced 
against her critics. It is clearly difficult for him to combine 
sincere love of his country with the detachment necessary 
for an impartial judgment of her actions. Such detachment 
is absolutely necessary if there is to be any criticism and any 
amendment of national misconduct, but its absence is hardly 
the same thing as the presence of that combination of dis- 
agreeable and ludicrous qualities which are summarised in 
the term Jingoism. Jingoism, in short, is merely the most 
foolish mood of the most foolish man. It is tne cha- 
racteristic of the non-combatant, who feels the emotions of 
battle without the stern reality to dignify and control them. 
But in itself it is the caricature of something much more 
common, more pervasive, and more dangerous—that un- 
thinking patriotism of the average man which is vital to the 
safety of a nation and may be turned by unscrupulous men 
to its ruin. 





THE TRUE HAMLET. 


THe TRUE HAMLET OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Robert Gray, 
Peterhead Sentinel Office. Aberdeen: A. Brown and Co. 


Me. Rosert Gray enunciates a view of Hamlet which flies 
flat in the face of every accepted theory: he maintains that 
Hainlet was not irresolute, not over-intellectual, not pro- 
crastinating, not weak. ‘The challenge, erroneous as it may 
be, is spirited, ingenious, and well-reasoned, and it can co 
nothing but good in the controversy and nothing but honour 
to Shakespeare. The more varied are the versions of friends 
and enemies, the more flatly irreconcilable are the opinions 
of various men about Hamlet, the more he resembles a 
real man. ‘The characters of fiction, mysterious as they are, 
are far less mysterious than the figures of history. Men 
have agreed about Hamlet vastly more than they have agree: 
about Cesar or Mahomet or Cromwell or Mr. Gladstone or 
Cecil Rkedes. Nobody supposes that Mr. Gladstone was 
a solar myth ; nobody has started the theory that Mr. Rhodes 
is only the hideous phantom of an idle dream. Yet hardly 
three men agree about either of them, hardly anyone knows 
that some new and suggestive view of them might not be 
started at any moment. If Hamlet can be thus surprised, if 
he can thus be taken in the rear, it is a great tribute to the 
solidity of the figure. If from another standpoint he appears 
like another statue, it shows at least that the figure is made 
of marble and not of cardboard. Neither the man who 
thinks Lord Beaconsfield a hero nor the man who thinks him 
a snob doubts his existence. It is a great tribute to litera- 
ture if neither the man who thinks Hamlet a weakling 
nor the man who thinks him a hero ever thinks of 
doubting Hamlet’s existence. 

Personally, I think Mr. Gray absolutely right in de- 
nouncing the idea that Hamlet was a “ witty weakling.” 
There is a great difference between a weakness which is at 
liberty and a strength which is rusted and clogged. Hamlet 
was not a weak man fundamentally: Shakespeare never 
forgets to remind us that he had an elemental force and fire 
in him, liable to burst out and strike everyone with terror. 


“Yet have I something in me dangerous 
Which let thy wisdom fear.” 


But Hamlet was a man in whom the faculty of action 
had been clogged, not by the smallness of his moral nature, 
but by the greatness of his intellectual. Actions were really 
important to him, only they were not quite so dazzling and 
dramatic as thoughts. He belonged to a type of man whicli 
some men will never understand, the man for whom what 
happens inside his head does actually and literally happen 
for whom ideas are adventures, for whom metaphors atc 
living monsters, for whom an intellectual parallel has the 
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irrevocable sanctity of a marriage ceremony. Hamlet failed, 
but through the greatness of his upper, not the weakness of 
his lower, storey. He was a giant, but he was top-heavy. 

But while I warmly agree with Mr. Gray in holding that 
the moral greatness of Hamlet is enormously underrated, 
[ cannot agree with him that Hamlet was a moral success. 
If this is true, indeed, the whole story loses its central mean- 
ing: if the hero was a success, the play is a failure. Surely 
no one who remembers Hamlet’s tremendous speech, be- 
ginning : 

‘*O what a rogue and peasant slave am I,” 

can share Mr. Gray’s conclusion : 


“He is not here condemning himself for inaction, there is 
no cause for the reproach, he is using the resources of 
passion and eloquence to spur himself to action.” 


It is difficult for me to imagine anyone reading that 
appalling cry out of the very hell of inutility and think that 
Hamlet is not condemning himself for inaction. Hamlet 
may, of course, be only casually mentioning that he is a 
moral coward: for the matter of that, the Ghost may be 
only cracking a joke when he says he has been murdered. 
But if ever there was sincerity in any human utterance, there 
is in the remorse of Hamlet. 

The truth is that Shakespeare’s Hamlet is immeasur- 
ably vaster than any mere ethical denunciation or ethical 
defence. Figures like this, scribbled in a few pages of pen 
and ink, can claim, like living human beings, to be judged 
by Omniszience. ‘To call Hamlet a “ witty weakling” is 
entirely to miss ihe point, which is his greatness; to ca'l 
him a triumphant hero is to miss a point quite as profound. 
It is the business of art to seize these’ nameless points of 
greatness and littleness: the truth is not so much that art 
is immoral as that art has to single out sins that are not to 
be found in any decalogue and virtues that cannot be named 
in any allegory. But upon the whole it is always more 
indulgent than philanthropy. Falstaff was neither brave nos 
honest, nor chaste, nor temperate, nor clean, but he hac 
the eighth cardinal virtue for which no name has ever been 
found. Hamlet was not fitted for this world: but Shakes- 
peare does not dare to say whether he was too good or too 
bad for it. 

G. K. C, 





UNITED ITALY. 


ITALy To-pAy. By Bolton King and Thomas Okey. London: 
James Nisbet and Co. 12s, 


Ir is not to be denied that the national career of Italy since 
its final unification in 1870 has disappointed and perplexed 
many of those who welcomed its consummation with 
delight and confidence. Electoral corruption, Bank scan- 
dals, colonial disasters, Court cabals, and an almost in- 
tolerable burden of taxation have not only distressed all 
English lovers of Italy and of national liberty; they have 
even produced a reaction of doubt, almost of despair, in 
the Italians themselves. The heroic period of great efforts 
and great men is now long past ; it seems as if the kingdom 
which was then brought to the birth with so much labour 
and travailing were no better than a sorry disillusion, pre- 
mature, and destined to a short, uneasy life. The confident 
Liberalism of the Risorgimento, which extended the fran- 
chise widely and fearlessly, has been succeeded latterly by 
a dread of revolution which seeks to narrow the franchise, 


to impair liberty by removing the executive from the control. 


of Parliament, and to repress free agitation even, if neces- 
sary, by the unconstitutional method of a decreto-legge. 
Italian elections strike an outside observer as farcically un- 
real; a very small proportion of the electors vote, parties 
are very loosely organised, bribery is rife, and Governmental 


pressure is most shamelessly exerted. Candidates are very 
seldom unseated for bribery, although occasionally one has 
been ejected for “extensive philanthropy” when a sudden 
impulse of generosity chanced to coincide with the imme- 
diate approach of an election. It is not to be expected that 
Deputies elected by venal and politically indifferent con- 
stituencies should be men of high tone or ability, and the 
character of the Italian Chamber is inevitably low; it does 
not command the confidence of the country. Nor have 
the political leaders shown a talent or personality worthy 
of their great predecessors who made Italy a nation. For 
ten years Depretis held the chief office, without initiating 
any policy or carrying out any programme beyond that of 
corrupting Italian public life as widely and deeply as po:- 
sible. He organised corruption and called it a party system. 
Crispi has no doubt been the most prominent statesman 
in the last two decades of Italian politics; he is one of 
the heroes of the Risorgimento, was Garibaldi’s right-hand 
man in Sicily, and has still some of the glamour of those 
spacious times about him. But his political career must 
now be considered closed by reasons of old age, and, indeed, 
in a country where personal integrity was more necessary 
to a public man than it is in Italy it would have been closed 
long ago and by other causes. Mr. Bolton King has no 
mercy on Crispi, for, although far the most capable of 
Italian statesmen, he has also been far the most mis- 
chievous. Even devoted Crispinists, such as his laborio:is 
apologist, Mr. Stedman, have to admit many defects in 
their hero, errors of policy, errors of probity, errors of 
Parliamentary tactics, errors of administration. The most 
vigorous and able of Italian statesmen is mainly responsible 
for the insensate and brutal measures of suppression 
adopted against a supposed separatist movement in Sicily, 
for the blind imitative folly of the African colony, begun 
with defeat at Dogali and concluded with disaster at Adowa, 
and for the megalomania which coupled Italy to the wheels 
of Germany, alienated France, and imposed unnecessary 
burdens on the Italian taxpayer. In short, Crispi is a most 
disastrous instance of the dangers of the “strong man” ; 
a strong will in him became mere wilfulness, and, far above 
mediocrity in talent, he is also far above mediocrity in 
the deep and durable injuries he has dealt to the nation he 
helped to create. But if Crispi was directly injurious to 
Italy, it cannot be said that there is any hope of good ser- 
vice from his rivals or successors. Giolitti is famous even 
in this country for his unfortunate connection with the 
Banca Romana; Rudini proved no better than his in- 
feriors ; Sonnino is honest but narrow-minded, and out of 
sympathy with all that promises best in Italian politics ; 
Pelloux has the political ideas of a terrified peasant ; while 
Zanardelli, although so far a successful Premier, is too uld 
to give any promise for the future. It is not strange that 
the casual observer of Italian life and politics is often filled 
with a peculiarly bitter despair; he seems to see a nation 
which was created by enthusiasms so noble being slowly 
done to death by causes so petty and ignoble. The gallant 
struggles, the ungrudging self-sacrifice, the great leaders, 
and the national spirit of the mid-century have in the next 
generation produced nothing better than an indifferent and 
corrupt electorate, venal Deputies, politicians without prin- 
ciple, parties without creed or system, an overtaxed and 
under-educated people, a general discontent, and a growing 
despair. Liberalism seems unable to keep alive its own 
offspring. Hence the English Liberal is bound to watch 
the progress of Italy with the most anxious interest, for its 
failure must disconcert his profoundest political ideals by 
dealing a blow to the principles of nationality and self- 
government in that very country where they have most 
signally triumphed, and where, if they ultimately fail, they 
must fail most signally. It is just for this reason that Mr. 
Bolton King’s admirable book is especially welcome, for it 
shows that beneath the obvious and temporary diseases of 
the body politic there is a healthy constitution ; where the 
casual critic turns away in doubt and disgust, the close. 
analyst finds a gradual amelioration, a promise of better- 
things, and sound hope of a prosperous future. In the 
words of the preface: “ Underneath the slough of mis-. 
government and corruption and political apathy there. is 
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a rejuvenated nation, instinct with the qualities that make 
a great people.” It is impossible to follow Mr. King and 
Mr. Okey through the many subjects which they discuss, 
always with the greatest lucidity and thoroughness, and it 
must suffice to point out where their sympathies lie and 
whence they expect the political salvation of the future. 
It may roughly be said that Italy is divided into two parties, 
the party of repression, of the decreto-legge, of capital 
and coercion, and “ the alliance of Socialists, Republicans, 
and advanced Liberals.” Between these two great coali- 
tions Mr. King and Mr. Okey do not pretend to impar- 
tiality; they throw in their sympathy entirely with the 
party of freedom as against the party of authority; from 
the Socialists (Socialists in name only, and as devoted to 
social interests, not as followers of the Marxite Gospel) 
they look for the redemption of Italy. At times, perhaps, 
their just admiration of the high qualities of the Socialists, 
and their just dislike of coercion, leads them into very 
doubtful ground ; thus the attempt to minimise the highly 
controversial “ Falli di Maggio” cannot be accepted as 
entirely complete or satisfactory. “The union of popular 
parties” has, however, undoubtedly maintained constitu- 
tional liberty, prevented retrogression, and produced a 
“minimum programme” which, as Professor Villari said, 
every sensible man could endorse almost en bloc. Above all 
it stands for purity in public life, for educational progress, 
and for the relief of the overtaxed poor. It attracts the 
best intellect in Italy, and sums up the hope of the country. 
It is not deeply infected by a dangerous extremism, either 
in the direction of theoretical Socialism or of Anti-Monar- 
chism. The Republican party, dwindling rapidly when this 
book was written, has decayed even more rapidly since, 
under the rule of a more sympathetic monarch. It is on 
this combination and on the new patriotism which it :s 
evoking that, as Mr. King and Mr. Okey rightly judge, the 
prosperity of Italy depends. Many causes are combining 
to help and further its success: the growing industries of 
Italy, and the great development which the utilisation of 
its magnificent water power is bound to bring, the gradual 
mollifying of the bitterness between “ Blacks” and 
“Whites,” the rapprochement with France, and, above all, 
the wise policy of the young King. In fact, if so monstrous 
a crime may be calculated into a political asset, the murder 
of King Humbert may be regarded as having conferred 
many benefits on Italy. It has evoked a fresh sympathy 
with a dynasty which was becoming estranged from its 
people ; it has idealised the memory of a King who was 
indeed always ready to suffer for his people, but belonged 
to a former generation and did not comprehend the needs 
and impulses of the present; and it has brought to the 
throne a sovereign who is in sympathy with the Italy of 
to-day, an economist rather than a soldier, averse to coer- 
cion and personally inclined to the adoption of that com- 
prehensive social programme which will not only save Italy, 
but, as Mr. King says, will give him “one of the safest 
thrones in Europe.” He has already shown his wisdom 
by calling the Left to Office, and with his reign there dawns 
a fresh hope for Italy. There are still great difficulties ; 
the Catholic question is still unsettled, and the root differ- 
ence can never be compromised, for the solution which Mr. 
King suggests, that the Pope should be given the Leonine 
City and the Italian Government should remove to Florenc=, 
is impossible, and indicates a Jack of imagination in its 
originator ; the distinction, moral, intellectual and financial, 
between the North and South is still unobliterated ; Italy 
is still engaged in entangling alliances, its future foreign 
policy is uncertain, and its military burdens still un- 
diminished; Albania and Tripoli present difficult and 
dangerous problems; education is still disorganised, and 
illiteracy very common; the peasant and the labourer, 
although their position has been improved, are still over- 
taxed, and a poor-law is greatly needed. Nevertheless, a 
gradual improvement is everywhere visible ; the new reign 
is full of promise, and it is impossible to despair of a country 
where the lower classes present so many admirable and 
lovable qualities. ‘The Italian people are sound, indus- 
trious and loyal ; when the movement which emanates from 


them and depends on them is fully organised, it will sweep 
away the venal politicians, the selfish capitalists, and the 
corrupt officials who at present disgrace and perplex Italy. 
In so doing it seems likely that it will have the support and 
sympathy of a wise King. In fact, the burden of Mr. King’s 
work is that Liberalism will be justified of her child, and 
the same principles which liberated and united Italy will 
maintain it one and free. 

There is no space left to discuss the chapter on Italian 
Literature, but it may be added, to bring its admirable 
survey up to date, that D’Annunzio, whose early work 
thoroughly deserves the strictures passed upon it, has at 
last vindicated his talent and his claim to be considered an 
Italian poet by the stanzas on Garibaldi. 


: A. C. M. 





NIETZSCHE. 


NIETZSCHE AS CRITIC, PHILOSOPHER, POET, AND PROPHET. 
Choice Selections from his Works. Compiled by Thomas 
Common. London: Grant Richards. 1901. 7s. 6d. 


AmonG the several processes, other than argument, 
by which men are won from one frame of mind to 
another, is one, well recognised by modern wonder- 
workers, which they call ‘‘ suggestion.” After reading 
Mr. Common’s preface to his selection of extracts we 
have come to the conclusion that he has been the 
victim of suggestion; he has been charmed, as it 
were, by the strain of Nietzsche, and is incapable of 
facing the poet as a critic. Some mencan scarcely com- 
pass a sovereignty over their fellows’ minds, armed with 
all the power of reasoning ; others fascinate at once by 
some gift of style. Pattison says that at one time all 
Europe, that could read Latin, read Muretus, not 
because he had anything precious to say, but because 
he wrote Latin as none had in the centuries which had 
passed since Cicero. Plato says that this rhetoric is a 
kind of cookery ; this is what we feel as we read 
Nietzsche, if we manage to keep our heads. This is 
what Mr. Common can hardly claim to have done. 
Yet we doubt whether the master would have been 
altogether satisfied with the account of himself which 
the disciple gives : 


‘‘He belongs to the same class of writersas Darwin, 
Alfred Russel Wallace, Huxley, Herbert Spencer, Walter 
Bagehot, Kingdon Clifford, &c. [Why all this parade ot 
Englishmen: have we a monopoly of ‘abstract think- 
ing’?]... It is not inappropriate to say that if Darwin 
be regarded as the Copernicus of moral and social science, 
Nietzsche is the Newton thereof... . It was reserved to 
Nietzsche to discover and formulate fully the laws of the 
complicated system of morals under which modern civilised 
human beings live. . . . In a word, we have to explain the 
extraordinary anomaly of Christianity. . . Had 
Darwin, when dealing with moral evolution, only recollected 
and applied the principles which he had laid down to 
explain biological evolution, he might then have been able 
to explain Christianity as a useful variation for preserving 
an inferior class of human beings, who could not otherwise 
maintain themselves successfully in the struggle for 
existence,&c. . . . Darwin was so much under the 
spell of the prevalent morality that, notwithstanding that 
he acquired a tolerableconception of the antagonism between 
vigorous natural selection among human beings and Chris- 
tian morality, he never suspected (and scarcely any of the 
evolutionists prior to Nietzsche suspected) that there was 
anything anomalous in a system of morals which counter- 
acted the beneficial effects of natural selection.” (Nietzsche 
seems to have despised Darwin for being so purblind.) 


One may forgive much to a disciple whose zeal is 
so obvious, who shows a faith so simple, in repeating 
the master’s paradoxes as if everybody were prepared 
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to take them seriously and turn and be saved at once ; 
yet after one has solemnly given out that one is Anti- 
christ, it is a doubtful honour to be fixed as the fourth 
symbol ina sort of rule of three formula, only eluci- 
dated by a reference to Darwin. A fate yet worse is 
to be classified with a host of Englishmen, men ofa 
race which has always been antiphilosophical from the 
days of Bacon to the days of Hume (see page 69, series 
of selections showing Nietzsche as critic), men who 
toil painfully from one fact to another by plain infer- 
ence, and cannot pierce through obscurities with 
brilliant apergus or pose as hierophants. We cannot 
keep away for long from the preface. It is strewn 
with some condescending obditer dicta, which catch the 
eye. Henry Drummond is a ‘‘ theological wag.” 


“ Hobbes, the author of the Zeviathan, Butler, of Hudibras 
fame, Bernard Mandeville, and Blake the poet may also be 


regarded in a certain sense as forerunners preparing the way 
for Nietzsche's gospel.” 


“The illogical Socialism which Marx unsuspiciously 
borrows from slave morality. Asa prophetic writer also he 
stands alone. Thus Spake Zarathustra strongly reminds 
one of the form, and occasionally also of the sentiments, of 
Dodsley's Economy of Human Life.” 


‘*Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Moevi!”’ 

In his eagerness to charge Christianity with being 
responsible for a monstrous revolt against nature, and 
to prove that none saw through morality before 
Nietzsche, Mr. Common overlooks all non-Christian 
moral literature. Why does he allow such a dangerous 
work as Plato’s Republic to remain unrefuted a single 
hour? Why does he not rehabilitate Thrasymachus, 
who was ‘‘charmed” by Socrates, unless, being very 
jealous for his master, he curses him with a ‘‘ Pereant 
qui ante nos nostra [ficta docuerunt] ?” 

We notice that he has included among the selection 
some passages from Zhe Rosy Dawn and the 
Twilight of Joy, dealing with Nietzsche’s attitude 
to some famous Greeks. Nietzsche had no illusions 
about Plato being on the side of the enemy. He 
frankly said that he distrusted him, and charged him 
with setting up a fictitious Socrates for admiration, 
who was devoid of the qualities most admirable in the 
real Socrates. The most pleasing of these seems to 
have been his power to see all other men under the 
table. Herein Nietzsche recognised a touch of the 
Uebermensch. 

Finally, we cannot congratulate Mr. Common on 
his ‘‘argument” of the great werk, Thus Spake 
Zarathustra. To exhibit a fragment so bizarre, 
conceived in such a mixture of the Gothic and the 
Oriental, in its bare outline is but to provoke the 
laughter of Englishmen, Philistines, slaves, Christians, 
humourists. 


H. M. C. 





THE CAPE A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


SoutH Arrica A CENTURY AGO. Letters written from the Cape 
of Good Hope (1797-1801) by the Lady Anne Barnard. 
Edited, with a Memoir and brief notes, by W. H. Wilkins, 
M.A., F.S.A. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 7s. 6d. 


THERE is no more charming form of what may be called 
social literature than the letters of a refined woman of the 
world. The intuition of sex throws a charm over the trite 
and obvious that is sadly to seek in the more clumsy mascu- 
line efforts, and who would not exchange for one of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague’s letters a whole wilderness of those 
voyages and travels that are born only to crumble into 
dust ? 

To this rare and priceless order of books do the 
letters of Lady Anne Barnard belong, and, distant though 





the time be, and short the period covered, we venture to 
say that no more informing book on South Africa has been 
published during the present crisis than this modest volume. 

Lady Anne herself was not only a cultivated, well-born 
woman, but she was the authoress of one of those lyrics that 
have passed into the literature of her country, and appeal to 
thousands whom far more pretentious efforts leave cold and 
unmoved. No one needs to be told that the authoress of 
Old Robin Gray was the possessor of a gift of sympathy 
more precious than the acquired wiles of the most skilful 
diplomatist. Born in 1750, the eldest child of the fifth 
Earl of Balcarres, Lady Anne Lindsay, who, after the 
death of her father, came to live with a widowed sister in 
London, soon achieved by her wit and vivacity a prominent 
position in the society of the metropolis. After the mar- 
riage of Henry Dundas, the friend and lieutenant of Pitt, 
to whom she was deeply attached, Lady Anne astonished 
her friends by marrying, at the age of forty-three, Mr. 
Barnard, an officer in the army, some fifteen years younger 
than herself. Despite the disparity in age the union seems 
to have been a happy one on both sides, and to Mr. Barnard, 
at least, it brought social and official advancement. Those 
were the halcyon days when influence was more potent than 
brains or experience, and accordingly we find on the annexa- 
tion of the Cape of Good Hope in 1795, that Mr. Barnard 
was, thanks to the old friendship of Lady Anne with Mr. 
Secretary Dundas, pitchforked into the appointment of 
Secretary to the Government of the new possession, with the 
not inconsiderable salary of £3,500 per annum. 

For once in a way this haphazard selection proved a 
success. Barnard was an efficient and industrious official, 
and his wife, as we shall try to show, displayed in her new 
sphere the most invaluable qualities. Lord Macartney, 
the new Governor, himself a distinguished man, left his 
wife at home, and Lady Anne was expected to perform the 
duties of the chief lady in the new settlement. The letters, 
which date from her arrival in 1797 to her departure in 
1801, contain an invaluable picture of the British occupa- 
tion of a conquered dependency and of the causes that, 
down to the present day, militate in such cases against 
the fusion of races: 

“T shall only quote,” says Lady Anne, after describing 
the state of society, “the words of one smallish man, as 
it contains more than his own feelings: ‘I am so glad, 
said he, ‘ to find myself a gentleman now. I had begun to 
fancy myself a blackguard, but I look up to myself now 


_ from the manner in which Lord Macartney treats me.’ ” 


Like a true woman Lady Anne set herself to do what 
she could in her own sphere, and very pleasant are her 
descriptions of her social policy : 


“Since I got our house in order I have been busy carry- 
ing out a desire which I know you have much at heart, 
that we should conciliate as far as we could the factiousness 
of the Dutch here, which cannot be accomplished by any 
other means than by mixing them as much as possible in 
our society—to fulfil my position here as the woman, in the 
absence of Lady Macartney, at the head of the Government, 
it is my duty to show civility and hospitality to all women, 
Dutch or English, who live on good terms with their 
husbands, and to all Dutchmen who have taken the oath of 
allegiance to His Majesty, and are of sufficient respecta- 
bility to visit at the Castle.” 


Later on we find her writing, 


‘*T now go on with my monthly balls, and have had all the 
respectable Dutch families in turn to dinner. I believe I may 
tell you honestly that in our different departments Mr. 
Barnard and I are very great favourites of the Dutch 
inhabitants. We are both very civil, and never despise any- 
body—which I can perceive has been one great error in some 
of the English.”’ 


And in one of the charming little accounts she gives 
of some of her country visits, Lady Anne describes a 
visit to a Dutch clergyman, who was pleased to have 2 
conversation with a civil, well-bred Englishman, 


“who is, I fancy, a being the Dutch do not very often 
meet. The military quartered among them have much too 
contemptuous a way of treating them ; indeed, I often hear 
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things said of the Dutch before themselves which nothing 
could prevent a gentleman taking notice of but a supposed 
ignorance of the English language, which, however, they 
often understand well enough to resent deeply, though they 
say nothing.” 

And on another journey, when she instructs her guide 
to ask every Boer and his wife who showed them any 
civility to visit them at the Castle : 

“He stared at me. ‘Are you serious ?’ said he. ‘Cer- 
tainly,’ said I. ‘I feel obliged to them—they give me what 
they have and will hardly accept payment in return.’ ‘ Nay,’ 
said he, ‘you are perfectly right, but I never heard of any 
English talk of returning a civility in all my life.’” 

Small matters, perhaps, but from such a seed has grown 
much of our South African trouble. 

More than once Lady Anne contrasts our insular 
pride and its evil effect with the insincere polish of the 
French, and laments the undeserved popularity of the 
latter. 

Through the letters we find echoes of the great events 
that were then shaping the destinies of the world. The 
visit of Lord Mornington, afterwards the Marquis Wel- 
lesley, on his way to found an Empire; the backwater 
of the mutiny at the Nore, which almost shook the very 
foundations of England’s sea power; the victory of Cam- 
perdown, which by a curious misprint is said to have been 
gained over a French fleet; and the yearning for peace, 
all these bring the Cape within the area of European 
politics. It is not, however, upon these that the interest of 
these charming letters depends, but on the picture of the 
faults and the virtues of the governing Briton, faults and 
virtues which the lapse of a hundred years has done little 
to soften or alter. Since the time that Lady Anne Barnard 
dispensed her modest hospitality at the Castle of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Great Britain has spent perhaps two hun- 
dred millions sterling on war in South Africa. Boundless 
wealth and all the resources of civilisation have come to 
the land; but one thing is lacking—the tact and the sym- 
pathy of the authoress of Old Robin Gray, which these 
charming letters breathe in every line. After a hundred 
years the stubborn Dutchman still resents the contempt of 
the Briton, and the lesson of charity is still to learn. 





ANTHOLOGY OF LATIN POETRY. 


ANTHOLOGY OF LaTIN PoeTRYy. By R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Macmillan and Co. 6s. 


London: 


Dr. TyRRELL, in his preface, forestalls criticism on the most 
salient defect of his book : 

“I have called the collection Latin Anthology as the 
most convenient title available; but that is not really the 
most accurate description which could be given of the con- 
tents, or the aim, of the volume. An anthology ought to 
contain only exquisite models of poetic composition. Now 
this collection aims at providing characteristic specimens of 
Latin poetry. Therefore, while the specimens of the work 
of the great masters will be very beautiful and also charac- 
teristic of their genius, the inferior artists will be found to 
exhibit the invariable signs of minor poetry, exaggeration, 
unreal sentiment, forcible-feeble diction, and ineffectual 
(sometimes almost ludicrously ineffectual) struggles to 
achieve the grand manner.” 

This is a principle justified in the companion volume to 
Dr. Tyrrell’s lectures on Roman poetry; but it leaves 
little significance to the term anthology to make it do duty 
for a specimen epitome. Further criticism is swallowed up 
in thankfulness to the editor for the mass of good things he 
has given us, though criticism, even when drowning, will 
attempt to raise a hand of occasional protest. 

The earliest pages, containing the Carmen Saliare, and 
such like, are for the literary curiosity shop. Little of real 
beauty survives from Naevius except his grave epitaph : 


‘*Mortalis immortalis flere si foret fas.” 


But Ennius is a perpetual regret: how well could we have 
spared for a few more leaves of that “ hirsute garland ” enow 





of such as wrote literary epics in the Silver Age. Even 
his fragments, preserved as they often were for mere gram- 
marians’ reasons, are rich with energy and raciness. Luci- 
lius, the muddy ancient whom Horace plundered and 
sneered at, makes a queer page with his Greek words and 
words from the top-shelf of Latinity. Lutatius’ Catullus, 
Aufugit mi animus is a good thing, but we have few tears 
for all the epic writers who live in single lines adopted into 
the Aineid. M. Varro is probably the greatest loss in Latin ; 
even in these scraps there is pure gold, like— 

‘ Postremo nemo aegrotus quicquam somniat 

Tam infandum, quod non aliquis dicat philosophus.” 
and 

“Qui pote plus, urget : pisces ut saepe minutos 

Magnus comest, ut avis enicat accipiter.” 

Varro of Atax and Bibaculus, Cinna and Varius and 
Macer are worth regret: Virgil borrowed from them things 
of uncommon merit, and fresh literary evidences on the 
generation of Catullus would be precious. Nobody is better 
fitted to select from Plautus than our editor. Virgil gets a 
score of pages, and well filled ; but there are those who will 
desiderate the Marcellus passage, though we are given two 
bits from the Sixth. Cofaand Moretum are among the most 
genial and realistic pieces in Latin. Mr. Tyrrell gives us the 
former whole, but I doubt the ingredients of the dish are 
not quite the chief interest of the second. Horace, too, has 
a score of pages ; the pieces are chosen on the principle (it 
serves well enough) of illustrating the variety of his measures. 
Tibullus’ tiny volume is largely represented. In the case of 
Propertius I have a quarrel with the selector: too little, and 
ill-chosen. No florilegium will do justice to the most way- 
ward and informal of the Latins, a poet who never knew 
when he began a poem how he might end it, nor, when it was 
ended, how he had got there. Mr. Tyrrell confesses in his 
preface that in Juvenal “ he has sometimes been influenced 
by a desire to draw the attention of my readers to a beauti- 
ful emendation.” This is horrible. Poor Propertius (for 
here, too, I think the same principle has been at work) : 

‘“‘Despeream nisi gloria de te Quaeritur!” 


Excessive concentration of criticism upon textual corrup- 
tions has rather damaged the vogue of ancient literature ; 
teachers have been so absorbed in these minutiz that they 
have either neglected the weightier matters of appreciative 
exposition, or taken their judgments dead and bottled from 
the Germans. But by what argument could it be held that 
the miscopying of a scribe in the Middle Ages is a proper 
ground for including a passage in an anthology ? CLXV. 
is an uninteresting specimen, abruptly curtailed, but embody- 
ing a“ palmary” emendation. And then Paetus is excluded, 
and so is the delicious picture of the Golden Age in IIL, 13. 
But though hardly dealt with, Propertius figures with two of 
the masterpieces of Latin poetry : 
“Sunt aliquid manes ” 
and 
‘‘Desine, Paulle, meum.” 

The beauties of the A/etamor phoses are well deflowered. We 
could have done with more Ars and less Amores, more 
Heroides (the beauty and elegance of which are unduly 
depreciated); and though Ovid has as much space as 
Virgil or Horace, we have only a single specimen of the 
Tristia. The excerpts from Manilius are, perhaps, in their 
bulk, rather due to the excellence of his editor than his own. 
Persius is rather stinted of commentary for so difficult an 
author. Statius’ Adcaics and Sapphics are not characteristic 
of him, but of the decline in mastery over these metres ; 
the occasional hexameters (of which he boasted that he 
turned out three hundred in the space of a dinner party) 
are only represented by one passage. Some of the descrip- 
tions of his patrons’ villas at Tivoli or Sorrento, and some 
trifles like 7’he Parrot, would have justified their presence. 
And finally space restricts me from doing more than thank 
Mr. Tyrrell for the Pervigilium and the neglected gems of 
Ausonius and Claudian; and thank him, all reservations 
made, for a useful and welcome book compiled by a scholar 
and wit of approved taste. 


J.S. P, 
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A COUNTY CONTEST. 


THe GREAT NOODLESHIRE ELEcTIon. J. A. Farrer, 
Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


London : 


THE humour of election contests is as old as Aristophanes. 
‘That writer spent his satire upon the struggle for the favour 
of Demos in a well-known scene which has really left nothing 
essential to be added by later hands. The bribes and pro- 
mises, the degrading servilities and the unwilling courtesies 
to which the candidates think it necessary to stoop, the 
weakness, petulance, and selfishness of the Demos whom 
they are courting, have been the common topics of political 
raillery in all subsequent times when representative systems 
have existed. No sane democrat has ever hidden from him- 
self the truth that is in this view of the matter; and the 
worst traitors to the cause of Democracy have always been 
tuose who practised upon those lines alone. Such a man 
as Mirabeau knew well what popular institutions meant 
while he was demanding their foundation in France, and 
warned the world of the dangers of that which he devoted 
his life to maintaining. Such men as we find on every 
hand in these days accept and welcome this weakness in a 
free political system, and are content to set themselves right 
with the base side of humanity when they ask for votes. 

Mr. J. A. Farrer, it is easy to see, has been much 
soured in his view of our electoral system by the experience 
he has had. It has appeared to him that the man who 
plays the low game for all that it is worth is usually certain 
to triumph over the man who takes a nobler stand in his 
candidature. That is certainly the misgiving that lies at 
the root of modern political pessimism. 


“For an instant,” he says, “I saw the whole thing as a 
mere exhibition of human frailty let loose for a season from 
the moorings of reason,” 


But there is very little of such moralising in Mr. 
Farrer’s amusing little book. His story of a typical county 
election has an advantage over so much literature of its kind 
in that it is written by a man who knows the ground well. 
In The Great Noodleshire Election we have a batch of letters 
written by a Tory candidate to his friend Gallio, describing 
the nursing of the constituency, the candidature and the 
canvassing, the polling, the return to Parliament, and the 
unseating on petition, with a humorous fidelity that makes 
very agreeable reading, and is instructive in a high degree. 
Sly touches abound in the work which make it very clear 
that the author’s real sympathies are by no means with the 
party to which his hero devotes himself; but he touches 
with equal irony the electioneering pettiness of both sides. 
The replies of Gallio are couched in a very familiar 
vein of superior wisdom, the kind of philosophy which 
adopts the strange notion that national affairs are not the 
business of the average man. ‘To anyone who has ever 
dipped in the muddy waters of a typical Parliamentary con- 
test the book is a delightful piece of satire, much as it ‘s 
calculated to sadden the Liberal of little faith. We hope 
Mr. Farrer’s views are not so coloured with despair as to 
prevent him from fighting another good battle in the cause 
of the party. 

F. C. 





THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MONEY. 


THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN MONEY. 


By William Warrand 
Carlile, M.A. London: Macmillan. Pri 


ce, 7s. 6d. net. 


In the introductory chapter of his most interesting book, 
Mr. Carlile points out that while every other branch of his- 
torical inquiry is now dealt with in accordance with the 


theory of evolution, the history of money is frequently con- 
fined to accounts of the passing of statutes or the 
“adoption” of standards, instead of recognising that “the 
function of legislation . . . . has been confined mainly to 
the consecration of facts that are already accomplished.” 
He considers that the scientific method is to follow the 
example of the geologists, and make the study of the present 
the clue to the interpretation of the past. As we are 
now in the midst of the still incomplete transition from 
silver to gold, he makes this his starting-point, and divides 
his book into two parts, the first “ Historical Transitions of 
the Monetary Standard,” and the second “ The Origin of 
Money and the Nature of the Standard.” 

The curious point about the Act of 1816, which is 
generally regarded as marking the transition from a silver 
to a gold standard in this country is that it merely stereo- 
typed the existing condition of things. The current silver 
coins had become so worn, the better ones being continually 
picked out and melted down, that their intrinsic value was 
actually less than their face value, and this natural process 
was now artificially imitated, and the value of the new coins 
made something less than their nominal worth. The 
action of Lord Liverpool in thus bringing the 
statutory law into conformity with existng facts Mr. 
Carlile calls a genuine stroke of genius. He thinks 
that, in spite of Adam Smith’s statement to the 
contrary, gold was already the monetary standard in 
England in the eighteenth century, and that “ pounds ster- 
ling” was already losing, if it had not already lost, its 
original application to silver ; though Lord Liverpool seems 
to have been the first to remark that in his day “ pounds 
sterling” no longer meant 1718.7 grains of fine silver, but 
113 grains of fine gold. Many instances are given of 
similar transitions of meaning, as among the Irish Celts, 
with whom at first cattle and slaves were the medium of 
exchange, and when later gold and silver ingots took their 
place, the words “cumhal,” slave, and “ set,” catile, were 
used to denote the ingots that formed the new currency. 
An illustration from Greek history is less happy; it is by 
no means certain either that salt fish was even a local 
medium of exchange in the Greek colony of Ollia, nor yet 
that the fish-shaped bronze coins that have been found 
represent the transition from the real fish to the metal one 
as alocal currency. Mr. G. F. Hill gives a totally different 
explanation of these curious coins; the tunny is one 
of the types usually found on Ollian coins, and he 
thinks that the making of the whole coin in the shape 
of a fish instead of placing the type on the coin 
is merely a variation of the usual practice. Van 
Sallet’s ingenious guess is hardly worthy of the promi- 
nence given to it, though it must be said that in a footnote 
the derivation is stated to be “not undisputed.” It 
should be noted, by the way, that Mr. Carlile seldora 
quotes authorities, but usually merely refers to Babelon, 
Mommsen, Lenormant, &c., without giving the classical 
author on whose statement they rely. Thus in referring 
to Pliny’s account of the reduction in value of the Roman 
as, the passage in the “ Natural History” is not given ; and 
further on, in the account of the victoriatus, Pliny’s name 
is not mentioned at all. Again, the reference is not given 
for Herodotus’s statement that the ratio of gold to silver 
was in his time 1: 13. Of course, no detailed account 
of either Greek or Roman coinage can be looked for in a 
book of this scope, though a chapter is devoted to the 
depreciation of the as in Republican Rome, and of the 
denarius under the Empire, with an appendix giving a more 
recent view than Mommsen’s, which is followed in the text. 

An interesting sketch is given of French medizval 
currency, and our national pride may be gratified by com- 
paring our financial history with that of France. Most of 
the French Kings were shameless debasers of the coinage, 
while in England up to the close of Elizabeth’s reign, with 
one short interval, we had never had anything but pure 
gold and silver in circulation. Even during the English . 
occupation of France under Henry V. and Henry VI. oniy 
pure money was struck by the English, though the Dauphin 
was all the while issuing base coin. One good effect, how- 


ever, resulted from the issuing of base money, in which the 
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barons and prelates, who had their own private mints, ran 
the King very close. ‘To quote Mr. Carlile: 


“The villain who had commuted his feudal services for 
a money payment was in an extremely fortunate position. 
The money obtained by the sale of a few septiers of wheat, 
when reckoned in livres and sols, was sufficient to acquit 
obligations which, some years before, could only have been 
acquitted by the sale of several times the quantity. There 
must have been large classes with whom the ‘cheap money’ 
was inthe highest degree popular, and it played its part, 
beyond question, in rapidly breaking down the power of 
the feudal nobility.” 


We should have liked to have transcribed also the story 
from Burnet, telling how patriotic English merchants 
delayed for a year the sailing of the Armada, by causing 
all Philip’s bills of exchange drawn on Genoa for the 
victualling of his fleet to be protested ; but space will not 
permit. Mr. Carlile writes in a most interesting style, and 
has succeeded in producing a book, on what is usually 
considered an abstruse subject, which may be comprehended 
and enjoyed by the plain person. 

It should perhaps be said that though the index is 


fairly te, the reference tu the pages are in many 
cases inac , 





IN SHALLOW WATERS. 


Drirtinc. London: Grant Richards. 2s. 6d. 

IT has sometimes been said that University reform ought 
to be entrusted to a committee of Freshmen, who would 
bring to the task none of the prejudices which ex- 
perience creates. Such, perhaps, is the qualification 
possessed by the author of Drifting. He does not confine 
himself to the reform of one department of English politics, 
but surveys rapidly the whole field of national life, foreign 
and colonial policy; Parliament, patriotism, individualism, 
commerce, and art. Mr. Gladstone might have attempted, 
with diffidence, a corner of this field ; our author expatiates 
over the whole. 

In order to discover the value of this book as a whole 
it may be best to examine selected passages, which, while 
indigating the opinions of the author, will serve as tests of 
his capacity to instruct. 

Here and there, indeed, our author deviates 
selise ; 


into 


“An M.P. who can be bought to put his name on the 
prospectus of a rotten company and assist in swindling the 
investor may also be bought by the enemy to sell the nation! 
He is not fit to sit at Westminster.” 


At times our Imperialist, in his desire to belittle his 
native land, becomes ridiculous : 


‘ England's greatness and weath lie in its colonies. 
Without them it would be a lone, barren, overpopulated, 
_ Starving, miserable island in the North Sea.” 


We don’t wish to suggest that it would cease to be an 
island, or that it might some day float off to some Pacific- 
at-any-price Ocean; but surely: this dependence on the 
colonies is a little humiliating. 

Few regard consistency as a great virtue, but such 
contradictions as the following are distressing : 


(p. 46.) ‘Consequently, an able Press bureau of the 
Foreign Office should send the Government’s views on 
political events to the papers, which, thus ‘nspired, might 
educate the nation with a better understanding of foreign 
politics——-” 

_ (p. 64.) “Another section of the Press, drawing its 
information evidently from inspired sources, gravely 
stated——” 

_ (p. 65.) “ With all deference to the official source which 
inspired the newspapers.” 


On page 46 the author wants “ inspiration,” on pages 64 
and 65 this same “ inspiration” is treated as almost equiva- 
lent to dishonesty and ignorance. 

Our author, of course, is a Protectionist, and, although 
professing to repudiate Protection as understood by Mr. 
Chaplin, repeats the old fallacies. Free Trade, he says, 
means “that foreign nations are free to import (s/c) unre- 
stricted their own goods, and to shut out ours.” Is it of 
any use to explain that we import German goods, not 10 
please or benefit Germans, but for our own pleasure or 
advantage, and that we pay for our imports, not in gold, but 
in exports ? But our author does not confine himself to 
destructive criticism ; he occasionally offers us suggestions 
for reform. For instance, he desires 


“An immesse, but perhaps quite undrilled, reserve force 
of men who have registered their names and engaged them- 
selves on oath to serve their country in case of need. And 
let all men who refuse thus to engage themselves be 
disfrauchised.” 


A new Test Act, in short, to which all thieves, tramps, 
and perjurers would subscribe ! And we are now at war 
with the Transvaal because it refused to give votes to men 
who were unwilling to fight for their adopted country ! 

The three chapters on home commerce (13-15) are 
valuable for the plain statement which they present of the 
inefficiency of our commercial methods ; but the suggested 
remedies are only those of the well-meaning amateur, who 
thinks that a nation’s habits may be changed by an Act of 
Parliament or the Report of a Commission. 

Our author is rightly severe, but quite wrong about the 
facts, upon the shortsightedness of an earlier generation 
which established railway and other monopolies through- 
out the country without reserving the right to control them 
in the public interest. But to say that railways are “ not a 
directly productive industry” is either to betray an igncr- 
ance of the meaning of the word “ productive” as used in 
political economy, or to conceal an untruth in a truism. 
And the latter part of the following sentence indicates that 
the author’s acquaintance with American affairs is as 
inaccurate as his grammar : 


“In the United States the rates are low, owing to ruthless 
competition and to the determination of the people that 
railway companies must not strangle ¢he/r trade and 
industries.” 


We doubt very much whether the “ people” of the 
States have any influence whatever on the boss of a big 
railway. 

But the most amusing sentence in the buok will be 
found on page 176: 


“ Whilst the State is thrifty, aud wisely reduces the National 
Dedt, the smaller administrative bodies are wasteful and 
emulate one another in piling up local indebtedness.” 


Who would believe that this book was published on 
lebruary 24, 1901, 7.¢., sixteen months after the outbreak 
of a war, which had then added nearly too millions to the 
Debt, and two years after a Chancellor had reduced the 
Sinking Fund ? No one, perhaps, could expect a man, who 
proposes to reform everything to understand the difference 
between the National Debt and the debts of ‘ocal autho- 
rities. The former, of course, represents mainly the 
expenditure of the Napoleonic wars and the fos?-obi/s of 
Pitt. The latter, on the contrary, would appear, say, in 
the accounts of a railway company as cafi/al; they repre- 
sent, in short, money expended in works of permanent 
value, such as sewage works, water supplies, and tramways. 
Local authorities, indeed, have no power to borrow, as a 
Government may borrow, to meet current expenses ; more- 
over, they can only borrow, even to buy waterworks, for 
short terms of years, and must pay off the principal sum 
by annual instalments. With wholly unconscious irony 
this chapter is headed, “ Some Financial Curiosities.” 

The following insolent attack on Mr. Gladstone illys- 
trates our author’s vulgarity : 


“ At another time this mau preached a crusade for party 
reasons against Turkey because of the slaughter of the 
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Armenians, and thus estranged from us our most valuable 
ally in case of war against Russia, with which, sooner or 
later, we shall have to fight for our very life.” 

To witness a murder without attempting to save the 
victim, from doubt of cne’s power to stop the crime, is the 
act of a weak man, at the worst, of a coward; but to 
refrain, to become a passive accomplice in deeds of horror, 
in the hope of receiving a reward from the murderer, is the 
act of a felon. 

We have endeavoured to point out a few of the more 
glaring inaccuracies of the book in order that the confident 
tone of its author may have less chance of misleading his 
readers. We do not, however, regret that the book has 
been written, or even that it has been widely read. Pro- 
fessional politicians are apt to allow their minds to run in a 
groove, and their writings are only too frequently addressed 
to an exceedingly small circle. This book, written by an 
amateur politician for the unthinking multitude, is interest- 
ing as showing the working of an untrained mind on the 
half-solved problems of practical politics, and may become 
valuable if it stirs up other untrained minds to a sense of 
the many serious defects which mar the efficiency of our 
commercial and political systems. 


J. L.A. 





STORY OF A ‘TRUST. 


THE SNELL Exuipitions; From the University of Glasgow to 
Balliol College, Oxford. By W. Innes Addison. Glasgow: 
James MacLehose and Sons. 1901. 


In 1679 John Snell, lord of the manor of Uffeton, in Wor- 
cestershire, but Scotch by birth and education, left his 
landed estate in trust to the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford 
University and four Heads of Colleges. His purpose was 
to bring scholars from Glasgow University to Oxford, 
whence they should return to Scotland as clergymen of the 
Episcopal Church. ‘The trust, coming into operation in 
1699, has been active for 200 years, and Mr. Innes Addison, 
of Glasgow University, has done well in recording its 
annals. ‘The quarto before us gives an account of the 
founder’s life, of the fortunes of the trust, and a brief 
notice of each exhibitioner. Mr Addison’s labours have 
been conducted with minute care, and have succeeded not 
merely in compiling a new “ Glasgow book,” but a work of 
much social interest. 

John Snell was born in Ayrshire, of humble parentage ; 
he studied at Glasgow University, and in 1644 signed the 
Covenant. In 1651 he came with the Royalist army to 
Worcester, and remained through life a Royalist. Defeated 
in arms he was eminently successful in peace. After the 
Restoration he was Seal Bearer to Sir Orlando Bridgman, 
the Lord Keeper, and finally Commissioner for the Scotch 
estates of the Duke of Monmouth. Hence at his death in 
1679 he was dives agri. 

The tale of the trust contains: much to deter the pious 
benefactor; the precise object of the testator was never 
attained, and the interpretation of his will has time and 
again been before the courts. ‘There was good reason for 
these difficulties. When John Snell died, the Episcopal 
Church was established in Scotland, and in its orders the 
foundationers were to “look for preferment.” By 1692, 
when the final provisions of the will came into force, Pres- 
byterianism was established ; no preferment was possible 
for the Episcupal clergy in Scotland. Litigation followed. 
The University of Oxford was the first claimant, petitioning 
that the gift, now useless to Glasgow, should pass to the 
University chest. A more reasonable plea was presented 


by Dorothy Snell or Guise, submitting that, as the pro-. 


vision of her father’s will could not be carried out, the 
property should return to her, his daughter and heir-at-law. 
Careful provision had been made under the will for 
Dorothy, and Lord Somers decided that the testator’s wish 


to benefit Scotland could still be made effective; he as- 
signed the lands to the keeping of the six senior fellows 
of Balliol College, and in providing for Scotch exhibi- 
tioners put no condition whatever on their subsequent 
career. A layman may perhaps be pardoned if he thiftks 
he sees something of the politician in this legal decision. 
The Union with Scotland was in the near future, and a 
cherished project of the Chancellor. Scottish feeling was very 
testy, and the cry of “Injustice to Scotland” might have 
created an outcry dangerous to high political aims. ‘The 
decision was wise, liberal and beneficent, but has not been 
unimpugned. To omit the litigation of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, in 1844 an attempt was made to secure the foundation 
for the Episcopal Church in Scotland; successful in a 
lower court, it was unanimously thrown out by the House 
of Lords. In 1854 and 1855 attempts were made to de- 
prive Scotland of the exhibition altogether ; they were also 
rejected, with the proper compromise that exhibitioners 
should only be appointed after a public competition. 

In 200 years there have been more than 200 exhibi- 
tioners. ‘Their names are intimately connected with the 
social and intellectual life of Scotland; their careers form 
a noble monument to the founder, and a justification of the 
ilecisions of the law. One of the first elected was Charles 
Gregory, afterwards Professor of Mathematics at St. 
Andrew's. His family gave fourteen professors to Scotcir 
Universities ; it had other connections, for the exhibitioner 
was nearly related to Rob Roy MacGregor, who, as readers 
of Scott’s notes will remember, offered to give the education 
of a gentleman to the son of another professional cousin. 
James Stirling, the exhibitioner of 1711, had Jacobite lean- 
ings, and was expelled from Oxford for corresponding with 
the family of Keir. He became a friend of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and an F.R.S. Thomas Cameron, 1717, of a 
Jacobite pedigree, pursued the peaceful arts of healing ; for 
fifty years he practised in Worcester, where he took a large 
share in founding the infirmary. Adam Smith, 1740, is 
the most famous of all the foundationers. In view of his 
too celebrated encounter with the lexicographer, it is 
curious to see that his first publication was an article on the 
dictionary. John Douglas, 1745, was more fortunate in the 
friendship of the founder of the Literary Club, to which he 
belonged, as readers of Bozzy remember. He was a man 
of varied ability and incessant activity ; present at Fontenoy 
in 1745; F.RS., F.S.A., Trustee of the British Museun, 
Bishop of Salisbury, he died in Windsor Castle. Archi- 
bald Alison, 1775, is a name known to literature, medicine, 
and warfare. Matthew Baillie, 1779, was a brother of 
Joanna Baillie, and nephew of the brothers William and 
John Hunter. He became himself one of the most famous 
physicians of his time, and alone of the exhibitioners is 
honoured with an inscription in Westminster Abbey. ‘The 
traditional lines still linger : 


“ The King employs three doctors daily, 
Willis, Heberden, and Baillie. 
All of them are clever men, 
Baillie, Willis, Heberden ; 
This doubtful which most like to kill is, 
Baillie, Heberden, or Willis.” 


Stuart Moncrieff Threipland, 1788, was nephew of the 
follower of Prince Charles, who fell at Preston Pans, and, 


though only in the circumstance of his death, 1s 
the Balmawhapple of Waverley, The green turf 
over his grave was one of Scott’s earliest recollec- 
tions. George Cranstoun, 1789, brings us more near 
to the great novelist. The exhibitioner and his. sister, 
afterwards Countess of Purgstall, were among  Scott’s 
earliest friends. ‘Throughout his life Scott looked to Cran- 
stoun for literary counsel and criticism, and one of the 
last visits paid from Abbotsford was to Gorehouse. Sir J. 
Wellwood Moncrieff, 1703, belongs to a family which in 
three generatiuns has given three judges to the Supreme 
Court of Judicature in Scotland. Sir William Hamilton, 
1807, is a name that graces any record. With Jonathan 
Christie, 1808, appears an unhappy vista of political bitter- 
ness. Christie, a friend of the writers in Blackwood, had 
a duel with Scott, editor of the Zondon Magazine. Scott 
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fell, and Christie was tried for murder, the only exhibi- 
tioner so distinguished. Acquitted, he attained eminence 
as a conveyancer. Though John Gibson Lockhart, 1809, 
recalls similar memories, was he not the biographer of 
Burns and of Scott, and editor of the Quarterly? ‘Though 
the fiercest of Scotch ‘Tries, an uncompromising race, Lock- 
hart was descended from the leader of the Whigs at Both- 
well Brig. George Robert Gleig, 1811, shut his books 
when the blast of war blew in his ear, to serve in the Penin- 
sula and in America. Returning to Oxford he rose to 
eminence as a writer on military subjects, and as Chaplain- 
General to the Forces. With George Lawrie, 1817, we are 
brought near to Robert Burns, as the exhibitioner’s father 
was one of the poet’s most intimate friends and correspon- 
dents. Cosmo Innes, 1817, was an antiquary, an untiring 
and fascinating writer on medieval themes. Quocum qui 
collocuius est, non obliviscetur. John Inglis, 1828, was 
President of the Court of Session from 1867 to 1891, and 
is the greatest legal name of the exhibition. His successor, 
Archibald Campbell ‘Tait, 1829, was as distinguished in the 
Church, having been Archbishop of Canterbury from 1869 
to 1882. John Campbell Shairp, 1840, and Lord Sand- 
ford, the first exhibitioner raised to the peerage, are two 
representative Scotchmen, the first on the poetical and re- 
ligious, the second the practical and business side of the 
national character. 

From representatives of the trust still living, the Pro- 
vost of Oriel as a scholar, the Master of Balliol as a philo- 
sopher, Andrew Lang, Scotticae fidicen lyrac, Hely Hut- 
chinson Almond as an educationalist, Sir Henry Craik as 
an administrator, are proofs that the foundation is still, as 
Tacitus proudly said of the Cornelian house, ferax bonorum 
crviUm. 


A. M. B. 





MODERN ABYSSINIA. 


MODERN ABYSSINIA. 


By Augustus B. Wylde, late Vice-C 
for the Red Sea, 7 ow ? ylde, late Vice-Consul 


London: Methuen and Co. 1901. 15s. 

Tuts is not only a fascinating book-—one which endears 
itself by the very absence of literary pretensions ; it is an 
honest one, and as such, a valuable “footnote to history,” 
ifno more. Abyssinia, though figuring now and again in 
a corner of the daily papers, comes in for scant attention 
just now, the other end of the continent being far more pro- 
minent in the public eye. Yet it is an interesting country 
for many reasons. Of the three detachments of the Semitic 
race who at different times have gained a footing in Africa, 
the Ethiopians seem to have assimilated themselves most 
completely to their surroundings. The Carthaginians were 
never more than a series of trading communities uncon- 
nected by any real vital tie with the continent on whose 
edge they were planted ; the later immigrations of Arabs are 
still more Asiatic than African. The Abyssinians have 
really taken root ; and their points of contact with Ancient 
Egypt on the one hand, and on the other their relations 
with the dark races usually known as negro, present much 
which still invites investigation. Here we have a state of 
culture, rudimentary indeed, but practically indigenous. 
lhe Sabavan temples and monoliths are still Asiatic ; 
the round, stone churches and dwelling-houses, with 
their conical thatched roofs, are simply the glorified 
reed hut, as we find it all over East Africa. If “ savage” 
Africa in general is prehistoric, Abyssinia is early 
medieval, and, in some respects, carries on the tra- 
ditions of Egypt, overlaid, or swept away, in their own 
home by the Mohammedan invasion. How, precisely, the 
Semite shades off through the Hamitic Wahuma and Gallas 
into the autochthonous Bantu (if such they be) this is not 
the place to determine ; but there certainly appears to be 


such a gradation ; and throughout East Africa the traveller 
encounters what seem like connecting links with Egypt or 
Abyssinia—or maybe the former through the latter, and 
cannot be accounted for by direct Arabic importation. ‘he 
late Mr. Bent “noticed many things in Abyssinia—the 
carved wooden head rests, the game of gabatta (the 
Mang’anja msuo), &c., which he had previously seen in 
Mashonaland, and which, we may add, are common to all 
tribes of older standing in the intermediate territory. But 
it would lead us too far to work out this subject. 

The Abyssinian Church, which is generally agreed to 
be of Coptic origin, not only receives its Akuna, or 
Patriarch, from Cairo, but has other and older connec- 
tions with Egypt than these. ‘The religious dances of 
the clergy (unique in Christendom, except, we believe, 
for an isolated survival in Spain), their musical instru- 
ments, especially the sistrum, recall the ritual of Isis, 
and it seems probable that the /ado/, jealousiy guarded in 
every church, is derived, not from the Ark of the Covenant, 
which it is supposed to represent, but from the sacred 
chest of Osiris. Missionaries and others are very severe on 
Abyssinian Christianity, which is described as little better 
than fetish-worship ; but we doubt whether it is more de- 
based than that of the Sicilian peasantry, for example. Pro- 
testants will have none of it because it permits the worship 
of the Virgin, and Romans (who are now making their third 
attempt to evangelise the country) because it does not 
acknowledge the authority of the Pope. ‘The chief evil 
seems to be the ignorance of the clergy, and for this they 
themselves are scarcely to blame. They seem to be par- 
ticularly diligent in studying such literature as they possess 
—the Bible, in an archaic form of the Amharic language 
(and therefore not generally understood, though there must 
be some who are conversant with it), and the Lives of the 
Saints in more modern dialects. Mr. Wylde found that 
the priests who had made the pilgrimage to Jerusalem (the 
great ambition of all, and no easy matter in most cases) were 
well-informed and fairly enlightened men. He had a high 
opinion of the late Itchage ‘Theophilus, apparently the same 
as the Bishop of Axum visited by Mr. Burt in 1893. “ He 
lamented greatly the disturbed condition of the country, 
and the ignorant state in which it was. . . I have met 
a good many priests in Abyssinia that are of the same way 
of thinking. . . .” (p. 158). It is impossible to blame 
Mr. Wylde for disliking the methods of missionaries, “ who 
have always tried to undermine the power of the native 
clergy and hold them up to ridicule,”- not to mention the 
loss of the convert’s contributions to their pastor’s income ; 
or to dissent from his opinion that “the regeneration of the 
Abyssinian Church will commence when a higher education 
is given to the people, and the priests are brought more into 
contact with the outside world.” 

Mr. Wylde is evidently not a believer in indiscriminate 
annexation ; such an attitude would ill become a correspon- 
dent of the Manchester Guardian, in which capacity he 
visited Adowa in 1896 ; but it is a little difficult to reconcile 
his various obiter dicta on the subject. The truth seems to 
be that, outside affairs which have come under his imme- 
diate cognisance and with which he deals in a clear and 
downright fashion, he is content (as his references to 
“ Krugerism ” show), with a vague echo of newspaper plati- 
tudes. We gather that he thinks an Italian protectorate, 
if not annexation, would be the best solution of Abyssinian 
difficulties ; also, it is impiied that, with care and tact, ard 
in course of time, this might be effected in a peaceful 
manner. He does not, however, absolve the Italians from 
the charge of unfair aggression, and is unsparing in his con- 
demnation of General Baratieri. ‘The Italians, it will be 
remembered, assisted the present Emperor Menelek when 
he rebelled against King Johannes, with whom Admiral 
Hewett had, on behalf of England, concluded the treaty of 
1884. We were, therefore, bound to help him, but 
what we actually did bears a distressing resemblance to the 
Punica fides with which some of our neighbours are so 
ready to reproach us. “ Look at our behaviour to King 
Johannes from any point of view, and it will not show one 
ray of honesty, and to my mind it is one of the 
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worst bits of business out of the many we have been guilty of 
in Africa, and no wonder our position diplomatically is such 
a bad one with the rulers of the country at present. England 
made use of King Johannes as long as he was cf any service, 
and then threw him over to the tender mercies of Italy, who 
went to Massowah under our auspices with the avowed 
intention of taking territory that belonged to our ally, and 
allowed them to destroy and break all the promises England 
had solemnly made to King Johannes after he had faithfully 
carried out his part of the agreement.” ‘The style is a little 
involved, perhaps—for our own part we infinitely prefer the 
unliterary Englishman’s note-book in its unadulterated form 
to the “ travels” arranged for public consumption by some 
friendly journalist—but there is no doubt about the mean- 
ing. King Johannes was the monarch visited in 1879 by 
Gordon, whose impression of him was much less favourable 
than that put on record by Mr. Wylde. ‘The latter certainly 
had better opportunities for gaining information, and it is 
difficult to make out how much of Gordon’s diary is founded 
on personal observation, and how much on hearsay. “He 
cuts off the noses of those who take snuff and the lips of 
those who smoke,” is shown by Mr. Wylde to be an atrocious 
misrepresentation, and one fancies that Gordon must have 
been to a great extent at the mercy of his Egyptian interpre- 
ters. One does not feel able io accept without further 
corroboration the statement that Johannes “ puts out people's 
eyes by pouring hot tallow into their ears.” (‘‘ Colonel Gor- 
den in Central Africa.” p. 421.) His low opinion of the 
Abyssinians in general, Mr. Wylde thinks, may be amply 
accounted for by the fact that he first made acquaintance 
with them i the person of that arch-scoundrel Walad-el- 
Michael (Ras Waldenkel). In any case, Johannes appears 
to have been a singularly able man, and an attractive per- 
sonality, though by no means free from the faults of his 
race and Kulturstufe: his people had good reason to mourn 
his loss when he fell at Gallabat. Of Ras Alula, the noble 
Viceroy of Tigré, we also get a very high idea in these pages, 
and his death is doubly to be deplored when we remember 
that Ras Mangesha (the nearest approach to a probable 
successor to the throne, so far as we can gather) appears to 
possess little of his energy and capacity. For Menelek 
himself our author shows no great admiration, though, 
personally, their relations were friendly and even cordial. 
Yet he is by no means such a ruler as to make the land cry 
out for annexation, and were he helped by an honest and 
capable Resident, such as (Mr. Wylde contends) ought to 
have been left in the country in 1884, he could no doubt 
govern his people on sound lines, and steer clear of French, 
Russian, or Italian intrigues; protect the peasants and 
traders against the oppression of the soldiery (who consti- 
tute the “ dangerous ” class), and develop the splendid re- 
sources of the country. “ What is certain is that Abyssinia 
must either be entirely friendly to us or unfriendly” ; and 
she would be far more valuable to us as an ally than as a 
possession we can neither hold nor let go. Ct this last, 
happily, there is no question at present, but it is to be 
hoped that our recently-acquired rage for extinguishing 
nationalities will not go far enough to prevent our saving 
this one before it is too late. 

It has been impossible to touch on a tithe of the ques- 
tions raised by this volume, which is a veritable mine of 
information, and, as already stated, exceedingly readabie 
withal. 

A. W. 





FICTION. 
“THE CITY OF, THE PERFECT.” 


FREDERIC UvepaLe. By Edward Hutton. Edinburgh and 
London: Blackwood and Sons. 6s. 


Frederic Uvedale is a book to elude the reviewer wearied 
among novels of adventure or of external “ realism,” and not 
expectant of a study of spiritual realism: the portrait of 4 


man’s soul. For this romance is compact of moods, influ. 
ences, and atmosphere, and cannot be dismissed in a 
formula. It deals with some of the immediate questions of 
the day, yet cannot be regarded as controversial, while the 
poetic treatment gives us the sense of viewing this our present 
life along a remote and reconciling perspective. ‘The soul 
of man is contemporaneous with all time, and Frederic 
Uvedale is the elect dreamer of our age or that of Joachim 
der Fiore. Seldom has Rome, with its disembodied domi- 
nance, been so subtly suggested, yet not Rome, but some 
more mystical city is the goal of this spiritual knight-errantry. 

The framework of the story is simple. Frederic 
Uvedale is the heir of an old Devonshire house, and the son 
of a devout Catholic who had fought for the temporal power 
of the Church. Uvedale is brought up through a dreamy, 
solitary boyhood by a priest whose pure and simple faith 
leaves to the lad a final counsel : “ ‘Trust God and follow the 
Light.” In following that Light, Uvedale is strangely divided 
between his instinctive drawing to the life of the spirit and 
a sensitive appreciation of the visible world from which he 
yet feels himself vaguely withheld. ‘Through his Oxford 
life, which is somewhat slightly indicated, though with a 
fine discrimination of its warring influences, this unrest con- 
tinues. In his love for Eleanor, his childhood’s comrade 
and an embodiment of natural joy, Frederic seems brought 
into touch with vivid life; but his sense of a perilous un- 
reality in earthly things has reawakened before Eleanor’s 
sudden death frees him for his quest. His pilgrimage to 
Rome brings Uvedale into the heart of the Catholic world. 
Here, again, is the struggle between austere monastic 
ideals and the demands of the Church claiming her 
soldier’s service among men. ‘There is a rare insight 
and subtlety in the rendering of the many appeals 
to sense and spirit which play upon Uvedale’s vibrant nature 
from his first entrance into Rome ; Princes of the Church, 
deep in schemes for the triumph of the Vatican; Socialist 
leaders with whom they are forced into transitory unnatural 
alliance against the House of Savoy; visionaries, striving 
to build a world out of their hopes or memories—-it is 
among these that the young Englishman seeks his perfect 
way. Among the many marvellous glimpses of Italy's 
beauty and significance, nothing is more impressive than 
the picture of the ruinous Apulian castle where Uvedale 
is the guest of the Prince San Michele, an enthusiast for 
the Bourbon rule in Naples, maintaining a fantastically 
tragic allegiance tou a dead, dethroned King. Here love 
touches Uvedale again in Maria, daughter of San Michele, 
who has lived a prisoner to her father’s memories, in un- 
willing loyalty to his ghostly sovereign. She leves with 
southern abandonment, yet knowing that she cannot hold 
one “made mad with heavenly things”; and Uvedale puts 
earthly happiness aside, or has it put from him by that 
so imperative unseen control to which he has submitted 
himself. In the end, he finds peace by no selfish asceticism, 
whether in the mountain cloister or following the footsteps 
of the peasant prophet, who is introduced in a scene of 
poignant reality. Despatched to Milan during the bread 
riots, Uvedale, in a final obedience to the Church and a 
great pity for the people, interposes between the soldiery 
and the crowd. A single shot ends his perplexed pilgrim- 
age, making clear the way, it may be, to that City which 
the pilgrim had sought “ outside the ramparts of the world.” 
The scope of the book can be thus inadequately given, not 
the singular and penetrating charm of its atmosphere. In 
Mr. Hutton’s style there are occasional reminiscences of 
Pates, but it is another comparison which inevitably sug- 
gests itself. We close the volume feeling that here is no 
imitation but a re-incarnation of Join Inglesant. 


D. G. McC. 
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THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


La Revue de Paris (which has now a London a, 
Mr. Fisher Unwin) is incomparably the most brilliant and 
varied of the French “ fortnightlies.” The current number, 
without being at all exceptional, is full of wna | read- 
ing. M. Henri de Regnier, a charming novelist who has 
quarried to good purpose among old memoirs, and one of 
the very few vers-libristes whose originality is more than 
superficial, contributes a vivid chronicle of love and ven- 
geance in eighteenth-century Venice; M. Pierre Delbet 
reviews the progress of surgery in recent times; Mme. 
Judith Gautier presents French readers with a miniature 
anthology of Chinese poetry ; M. Achille Viallate (whose 
study of Mr. Chamberlain is well known) discusses the 
financial history of the United States; and a naval officer 
enlivens with some charming types of Breton seamen the 
end of his account of “A Life on Board a Torpedo.” There 
is also another batch of interesting letters trom the poet 
Ponsard to the wife of the statesman Decazes; and M. 
Maurice Emmanuel theorises on the tendency of recent 
operatic composers to accept prose /ibretti. 





THEATRE, &c. 














LYCEUM. KING CHARLES I. 
MATINEE, TO-DAY (Saturday), & NEXT WEDNESDAY, 
at 2; also Evenings, July 4 and 5, at 8.15. 

HENRY IRVING. | Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
LOUIS XI. next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, at 8.15. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, MATINEE, 
next Saturday, July 6. 





IN THE 
MASTER’S COURT, CHARTERHOUSE, E.C. 
Saturday, July 13, at 430 o’clock. 
Revival of an 
OLD ENGLISH MORALITY PLAY, 
written in the Fifteenth Century, and called 


“EVERY WNIAN,” - - 


in aid of the 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL FUND. 


Address, Prices: 5s. 3s, 2s. 
Wm. POEL. Elizabethan Stage Society, 90, College St., Chelsea, S.W. 


VACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


PERSONS LEAVING their HOMES VACANT or in charge 
of caretakers, are EARNESTLY DESIRED to PROVIDE for 
the WANTS of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead of consigning 
them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 
starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets. 

JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

R.S.P.C.A., 105, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 


LETTER 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Authorised Version, showing Our Lord’s Words in Red. 


Syrian Morocco, flexible limp, round corners, red under gold edges, 1/6; one 
copy, per post, 1/8; three for 4/6; thirteen for 18 post free. 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THE RED 








THE MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 





SCHOOLS. 





WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
An EXAMINATION will be held on July 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less 
than6 Residential Scholarships, 5 Non-Residential Scholarships, and 3 Exhibitions. 


For particulars apply, by letter, to the Head Master, 19, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster. 








MALVERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, July 16, 17, 18. One of £87 (499for the 
first year), four or five of £50, six or more of £30 perannum. Council Nomina- 
tions of £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 
Scholarship. For particulars apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head Master: Guy Lewis, M.A. 


Opened September, 1900, in buildings specially designed. Foundation Scholar- 
ships. Next Entrance Examination, July 9th and roth. 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL. 
AN EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Will be held JULY 16, 17, 18. 


Apply the HEAD MASTER. 





SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS AND POLITICS, 
35th Year. Established 1866. 
Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month, 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 
Editor—MAGGIORINO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D’'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors, 

ROME—Via S. VITALE, 7— ROME. 


BOER WOMEN & CHILDREN 
CLOTHING FUND. 


Money, New Clothes, and Material 

















May be sent to Miss E. D. Brapsy, 19, Linden 
Gardens, Bayswater, W., who will be glad to give 
further information ; 


Seeond~hand Clothes 
To Mrs. Mackait, 6, Pembroke Gardens, W. 





Workers can obtain Parcels of Cut-out Garments Free, 
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schein. 

Hume (Fergus), The Bishop's Secret, 6d. John Long. 

Vickers (John), The wow | od Herod, 6s. Williams and Norgate. 

Luce (Morton), Tennyson, The Temple Series, 1s. J. M. Dent and Co. 

Tailoring, Edited by Paul N. Hasluck, 1s. Carrell. 
FICTION. 

Eastwick (Mrs. Egerton), Beyond These Voices, 5s. 

Hanshew (T. W.), The World's Finger, 3s. 6d. 

Harben (Will N.), Westerfelt, 6s. arper and Bros. 

Potter (Margaret Horton), The House of de Mailly, 6s. Harper and Bros. 

Mumford (Ethel Watts), Dupes, 5s. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Becke (Louis), Tessa, The Trader's Wife, 2s. 6d. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Burgin (G. B.), A Son of Mammon, 6s. John Long. 

Francis (M. E., Mrs. Francis Blundell), Fiander's Widow, 6s. Longmans, 


Green. 

Walker (William Sylvester), Virgin Gold, 6s.. John Long. 

Laut (A. C.), Lords of the North. The Dollar Library. William Heinemann. 

Conrad (J ) and Hueffer (Ford M.), The Inheritors, 6s. William Heinemann, 

Muddock (J. E.), Whose was the Hand? 6s. Digby, Long. 

Stephenson (Nathaniel), They that Took the Sword, 6s. John Lane. 

Drummond (Hamilton), The Seven Houses. 6s. Ward. Lock and Co. 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Blackwood’s Magazine, July, 2s. 6d. William Blackwood. 

Cassell’s Magazine, July, 6d. Cassell. 

Chambers's Journal, July, 8d. W. and R. Chambers. 

Cornhill Magazine, July, 1s. Smith, Elder. 

Crampton’s Magazine, July, 6d. 5, Henrietta-street. 

Longman’'s Magazine, July, 1s. Longmans, Green. 

Magazine of Art, July, 1s. 4d. Cassell. 

Nuova Antologia. Roma. 

Revue de Paris, 2 t. socents. T. Fisher Unwin. 

Review ot Reviews for Australasia, 9d. Melbourne. 

Rivisita Politica E. Litteraria. Roma.| 

The Anglo-Saxon Review. Edited by Lady Randolph Spencer Churchill. Vol. ix., 

June, 1901. John Macqueen. 

The Badminton, gy. 1s. William Heinemann, 

The Fortnightly Review, July,.2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 

The Girls’ Realm, July, 6d. Bousfield and Co. 

The Woman at Home, July, 6d. Hodder and Stoughton. 


Swan Sonnen- 


Burns and Oates. 
ard, Lock. 





ORE GALLERY.— GRAND EXHIBITION of JAN TEN_KATE'S 

famous pictures, ‘‘ War Against War,” ‘‘The Guard May Die, But Never 

Surrender,” &c.—GUSTAVE DORE’S wonderful works, &c. 35, New Bond 
Street, W. 1oto6. 15, 


C, J. Clay | 
Stephens (W. R. W., B.D., F.S.A.), The English Church from the Norman Con- | 


NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for copies, 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden. 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 
should be addressed to “ THE Epiror,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to * THE MANAGER.” 


_ The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE. 


Home. 


‘ Foreign Postal Union, 
Yearly ..... oe | 


BUEN sctssesiees 4110 0 
Half-yearly © 14 0 Half-Yearly .... 015 © 
Quarterly ..... 07 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 


_ Cheques should be made payable to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “ olen City and Midland Bank.” 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris —31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris —Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Capetown —Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs, J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghande], Carl Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
Shanghai, Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messts. 
Kelly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia —Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 16:, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Full 
Page. 


8 o 


Narrow 
column. 
3 Page. } Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or 
first page facing 
£10 0 0 £5 0 0 £210 0 £3 6 8 
Back cover, or 
last page facing 
410 0 250 
Other pages 400 #200 
Smaller spaces—tos, per inch, broad column. 
6s. 8d. ,, narrow ,, 
1s. per line, broad _,, 
narrow ,, 
Advertiseme:.ts should be received not Jater than Thursday 
morning in each week. 
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WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED By HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., B.Ch., F.R.G.S., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and C., F. S. PEROWNE. 
CRUISES 
On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht ‘ARGONAUT” 
(Tonnage 3,254). 


Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE 
‘NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 

July 13th—From Hull to the Norwegian Fjords, Bergen, 
Naes, and Molde. A Thirteen Days’ Cruise for 12 
Guineas and upwards. 

This Cruise is under the auspices ot 

Cruising Company, Limited. 

£12 12s. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE, 
visiting Lucerne, Lugano, and Milan. 

£6 6s. TOURS to GENEVA and to LUCERNE. 

£7 7s. TOURS to CHAMONIX and to GRINDEL- 
WALD, with Extensions to Zermatt, the 
~ eee Oberland. the Engadine, the Tyrol, 
etc. 

TOURS to BERCHTESGADEN for the Bavarian 
Highlands, the Tyrol, and the Salzkammergut. 

CRUISES and TOURS in ICELAND. 


the Co-operative 


Full particulars rom the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N.W 





